






























THE MILLER OF EAMONT BRIDGE: 
A WESTMORELAND TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PHANTOMS. 


NicHT had fallen over the fair city of Naples, a night pregnant 
with fear and distress to its inhabitants. 

Early in the afternoon of Christmas eve, smoke, rising upright 
in great qnantities, had been seen to issue from the crater; it 
then spread itself horizontally into a light-coloured cloud. After 
this, dense volumes of steam rose from one side of the mountain, 
which had hitherto been quiet. There was a brilliant sunset, 
after which darkness settled down very quickly over Naples, its 
lovely bay, and the distant country. The sky was clear and 
unclouded, and the mountain very distinct. Soon, however, vivid 
flashes of lightning shot out from the heavens, paling by their 
brilliancy the light of the stars, peals of thunder reverberated 
amongst the distant hills, like loud discharges of artillery, over 
the vessels in the harbour and the roofs of Naples. The broad 
waters of the beautiful bay seemed convulsed and agitated as they 
heaved against the sides of the ships, and retlected, as in a mirror, 
the light from Vesuvius, now resplendent with flame. 

The emissions from the flaming mountain became more and 
more violent. The rocks, even at a great distance from it, shook. 
The successive showers of ashes increased in blackness, and were 
always accompanied with stones. These, when they fell to the 
ground, rolled over the dross with a noise resembling hail at a 
glass window. At intervals, when the din of the mountain and 
the showers of the stones had ceased, a fearful gurgling was heard: 
as of boiling water. Pieces of dross, that had been thrown into 
the air, fell, glowing with heat, into the sea, some of them quite 
close to the ships. 

A yellow smoke, instead of the black shower, occasionally ro:e 
from the throat of the mountain, and the reflection of subterranean 
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flames might be seen thickening among the rising pillars of smoke, 
strong volumes of which were impelled out of many small openings 
which had formed round the crater. 

At length the flaming cataracts of lava burst forth. The pros. 
pect from the bay was grand in the extreme. The mountain had 
opeued another mouth on the south-west side, not far from 
the great crater on the summit. At one moment the fiery stream 
appeared like a distant waterfall, the movement of whose waters 
was imperceptible, and again the downward rush of the flaming 
lava would be quite visible. From time to time the fire rose with 
great distinctness out of the summit, and was followed by flames 
bursting out of the new aperture. The terror of the people 
crowded in the streets became most acute, there seemed so much 
cause to fear a repetition of the direful calamity of the preceding 
summer; but this was not to be, and many a prayer of thanks- 
giving went up to God from men and women and little children as 
the streams of fiery lava flowed forth slower and slower from the 
mountain side, till gradually they ceased altogether, and only now 
and then a shower of stones was thrown up, a rumbling heard from 
within at intervals, and occasionally clouds of smoke and steam 
issued forth. 

Christmas morn was fast approaching, and a little group of 
sailors stood on the deck of the “ Bonny Betty ’’ looking toward 
the cone-like summit of the awful mountain irradiated with 
flames, whose reflection tinged the waters of the bay with a golden 
bue. 

“Ods bodikins, Captaiu!’’ said an old sailor to Clifton, “ but 
this is an awful sight! I wish I were i’ Penrith listening to the 
Christmas chimes and carol singers, ’stead o’ hearing thunder at 
this unseasonable time o’ year, and rocks splitting, and all the 
pother that’s inside o’ that great fiery mountain. It maun be one 
o’ the entrances into hell one wad think, taking into ’count the 
smell o’ brimstone and sech-like that comes fro’ it.” 

“‘There’s more than you wad like to be at home, Dawes,”’ said 
young Gandy; ‘‘I, for one—I was just saying sv to the Captain this 
morning. Ods,heart! It seems only yesterday sin’ I were a boy 
going about wi’ other lads fro’ house to house, singing Christmas 
caruls. We went over to the mill, but it was little enow we hae 
gotten fro’ the miller or his peavish dame.”’ 

‘* Eyh, eyh !”” responded old Dawes. “ Yack Gurnett holds his 
brass wi’ a close fist, and I reckon his old dame wad ne’er quarrel 
wi’ him for that. Like like’s like, aw’ the world over, and them 
two are well matched one way, for they both love money better 
nor aught else.”’ 


“] think if there’s a pin to choose atween the two, Dame 
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Garnett is the worst,’’ said Gandy; “she grudges every bit 
that’s eaten i’ th’ house, and every sup that’s drunk, and its aw 
work and no play wi’ her. Things are bad enow now at the mill ; 
but they’ll be worse, I reckon, if she buries Yack.” 

“There’s a pair on ’em,’’ replied Dawes, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘Gurnett has got enow to answer for; I wad nae like 
to be i’ his shoes when he lies on his death-bed.”’ 

‘* Come, my lads,’’ said Clifton, “ we have had some stiff work 
taking in our cargo; and if there’s a fair breeze to-morrow morning, 
we shall start for Leghorn, and then old England ; so let all hands 
turn into their hammocks, except the watch.” 

The captain’s orders were at once obeyed, and all retired 
below, except Gandy, who now commenced his solitary patrol up 
and down the deck. 

Gandy was thinking of many things, though he had his eyes 
well open to all that was passing around him. He was thinking 
of the little cottage at Eamont Bridge, with its red stone walls 
wreathed over with ivy. Then his thoughts turned to the old 
mill, a place he had shunned as a child, from fear of its gloom and 
desolation, though later on he had often accompanied thither an 
elder brother, an admirer of the charms of Ann Settle, who at 
present, however, as we know, nourished an unrequited love for 
John Clifton. Naturally, in thinking of the mill, he thought of 
its master, and marvelled in his open, generous young heart, how a 
man so wealthy could be so hard and selfish, and so grasping and 
penurious. 

Now, if any one had been on deck at this time, they would 
have seen Gandy, who had just chanced to turn his eyes in the 
direction of Vesuvius, give a great start, and they would have 
heard him utter an ejaculation of mingled terror and surprise, and 
then bless and cross himself very devoutly. He stood quite still as 
though transfixed with astonishment ; he levelled his glass towards 
the mountain and took a lengthened survey ; then rubbed it with 

Lis sleeve, and looked again, as though to make assurance doubly 
sure, Just at this moment old Dawes came on deck for something 
le had forgotten. 

“ Aweel lad, what dost glop at wi’ thy een amaist starting fro’ 
thy head, and thy hair standin’ up on end ?”” 

‘*Ods my life, Dawes, but [ hev seen sech a sight! As true 
as I’m a living man, there’s the miller on his white pony ridin’ up 
the mountain ; he was nigh again the crater just now! I hae seen 
him and owd Nick as clear as I see you. I saw ’em by the light 
0’ th’ flames.”’ 

“This comes o’ shipping stiff grog,” replied Dawes, with a 
laugh, “ Weel, Gandy, thou maun hev it more watered, if it gets 
Up to thy head i’ this fashion,” 
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‘‘ Look for thysel’,” exclaimed Gandy, handing the glass, in a 
tone of mingled terror and vexatiou. “It’s the miller or his 
ghaist ; the Lord be gude unto us!” 

Dawes took the glass as desired, and levelling it at the 
mountain, cried out, after a moment’s survey, whilst the look on 
his face denoted fear and amazement : 

“ Ods, heartikins ! it’s Yack Gurnett, for sure, riding owd Nick ! 
and they’re going down Vesuvius! Captain Clifton,” he shouted, 
as he rushed to the hatchway, ‘‘ come up, sir—O Lord, come up, 
quick! Here’s a woundy pother!”’ 

Captain Clifton soon appeared, followed by the whole of the 
crew, disturbed from their slumbers and only half dressed. 

“Why, Dawes, what’s the matter?’ asked the captain, in no 
small surprise. ‘‘ Hast seen the devil ?” 

‘*Sech a sight!” ejaculated Dawes, with uplifted eyes and 
bands. ‘‘ Ye wadna credit it, Captain, gin ye didna see it wi’ 
your aineen. There's Yack Gurnett going down into yon burning 
mountain riding owd Nick! The Lord send he be na’ bound for 
hell wi’ that deil o’ a pony o’ his!” 

“The miller bas taen mony a long ride,” said Clifton, laugh- 
ing; ‘but I doubt his coming aw the way fro’ Eamont Bridge 
to see Vesuvius. Ye see double to-night, Dawes.’’ 

With an incredulous air, the young Captain levelled his glass 
at the mountain ; but his attitude presently expressed surprise and 
wonderment, and after a lengthened survey, he exclaimed : 

“ Bless my soul, it’s true, though!” 

The glass was then handed from one to another, and the phantoms 
were not only seen by all, but those who knew the miller personally 
weut so far as to identify particular articles of his dress. This one 
could discern the leather gaiters he wore, and the other his 
Sunday coat of blue broad cloth with brass buttons, and another 
his brown wig. Manifold were the conjectures hazarded on the 
occasion, but all the sailors would take their “ davits”’ that this 
ghostly appearance signified the death of the miller; and they 
drew sinister and appalling inferences as to his hereafter, from 
the fact of his ride down the fiery crater of Vesuvius. 

“ Nae wonder there’s been sech a commotion in that boiling 
het cauldron !"’ said Dawes, as he prepared at length to leave the 
deck with the other sailors “ ‘T’owd lad,’’ as the country people 
style the devil, “has gotten his ain at last !” 

“Wad it be cause o’ th’ miller going doun th’ crater?’ 
asked Gandy, “ that there’s been aw this uproar ?”’ 

“ Eyb, to be sure, lad! there's nae denying that th’ miller was 
gi’en ower to Satan ; an it’s sense to suppose there wad be muckle 
rejoicing wi’ the fiends in the het place, gin they heard he was 
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coming. Now, there’s nae doubt that yon crater’s one 0’ th’ roads 
to Satan's house, and aw the bad speerits hev met there wi’ 
muckle flames, and lightning and thunder, and brimstone, to receive 
him wi’ aw’ th’ rejoicins o’ that fearsome place.” 

Clifton was not a whit less persuaded of the reality of this 
supernatural appearance than his crew, and he descended to his 
cabin to record what he had witnessed, for he considered the 
matter of quite sufficient importance to be entered in the leaves of 
his log-book. Accordingly, he wrote that—‘ On Christmas Eve, 
1794, at 10 p.m., the ‘ Bonny Betty’ then being in longitude 
14°: 15’ E., and latitude 40°: 52’ N. Captain Richard Clifton, 
Robert Gandy, James Dawes, John Umpleby,’’—and here followed 
the rest of the names of the crew—‘‘did see Yack Gurnett, the 
miller of Eamont Bridge, riding on his white pony, go down the 
burning crater of Vesuvius.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 


THE 27th of December, the morning fixed for the funeral of 
Yack Gurnett, dawned dull, and bleak, and sombre. A hard black 
frost held the ground in fetters of iron, the sky had a leaden hue, 
and the old mill looked more gloomy and solitary than ever, with 
the thick-tangled masses of ivy covering the crumbling grey stone, 
like a funeral pall. 

"he lutticed casements were still shrouded with their draperiess 
and the whirr of the mill-wheel was silenced. Old Nick had 
gone from his place in the stable, and a fresh turned-up plot 
of earth under the fir-trees im the sad-looking garden at the back 
of the house, marked the spot where the miller’s white pony was 
buried. 

Within the house, in a lower room, Yack Gurnett lay in his 
coffin, shortly to be carried for ever from the home that should know 
him no more. 

The coffin was placed uyon two stools, the lid, not yet screwed 
down, was drawn partially off, revealing the face of the dead, little 
changed, save that the usual harsh expression of the countenance 
looked harsher still in death. 

In pursuance of an old custom, there was a plate of salt set on 
the body, and a lighted candle at the head of the coffin, its feeble 
flame struggling with the dim light that stole in through the 
curtained window. 

From early morning relatives and friends had been dropping in, 
and each paid a visit to the room containing the last remains of 
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the miller; they then repaired to the best parlour, where the widow 
received them as well, to use her own words, as her sorrow-stricken 
heart would permit. 

In spite, however, of this avowal of affection, there was a 
certain air of triumph and satisfaction in the good lady’s manners 
and speech, which she seemed unable altogether to conceal. She 
was attired in full-blown weeds, crape, and bombazine, a huge 
widow's cap, and all the exterior trappings of woe. Ann Settle 
was in attendance, dispensing refreshments- from a side table, as 
many of the mourners had come from a distance. Mary sat on 
a low stool near the yawning stove, watching with a vacant look 
the huge logs which hissed and crackled on the hearth, whilst her 
fingers nervously twitched her coarse black stuff gown, a robe far 
inferior in fashion and material to that worn by her step-mother. 

Willis sat close to the widow's elbow, with a very long-drawn 
face. Patterdale was also there, sighing and groaning, and quoting 
texts from the Scriptures every now and then to a select circle of 
listeners. Parson Lawson and John Clifton entered the room a 
short time before the hour appointed for the funeral to start. 

“ Well, Mrs. Gurnett,” said the former, his usual cheery tone 
mingled with sadness, and his fine florid face looking far graver 
than was its wont; for he had just come from taking his last look 
at Yack Gurnett, “‘I have come to follow my poor old friend to hia 
grave. His death was sudden ; but let us hope that our 
Master, who has called him so unexpectedly, will mercifully have 
accepted his prayers and good intentions in the last hours of his 
life, scant though the time may have been.” 

Mrs. Gurnett confided her reply to her pocket-handkerchief, 
with which she covered her face, and sobbed and moaned and rocked 
herself about for a few minutes, to the great distress of certain 
most affectionate female friends, who wondered to each other in 
whispers, “how the parson hadn’t more sense than to afflict the 
poor dear lady by talking o’ her dead husband when folks should 
try to put it out o’ her head.”’ 

Further conversation was now stayed by the announcement 
that the funeral was about to set out. Mr. Reid, the rector of the 
old church at Penrith, now entered the room, wearing his canoni- 
cals, and attended by his clerk. He addressed some words of 
sympathy to the widow, who had relapsed once more into sobs 
and tears, shook hands with his old friend Lawson, and then led 
the way from the room, followed by the rest of the company. 

Without the door stood two beadles, each carrying a long staff. 
These now placed themselves in motion and marched at the head 
of the procession ; next came the two parsons and the clerk, then 
the coffin, covered with a velvet pall, and borne by six men; the 
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widow walked behind, supported on the arm of John Clifton, whom 
she chose to guide her failing footsteps, in preference to Bump 
Willis, and to the great indignation of that individual, in whose 
path, some way or other, the young farmer always appeared to 
tread. 

As for John, he felt neither flattered nor pleased by the widow's 
preference. If he had been indifferent to her charms before 
her marriage with the miller, he was more so now; and her 
wealth, robbed from Gurnett’s unfortunate daughter, rendered 
her more repulsive in his eyes. 

But the male relatives and friends of the miller, who followed 
Mrs. Gurnett and Jobn, walking two and two, in their long black 
mourning cloaks, were ready to choke with indignation, at the 
preference yiven to the young farmer in these very early days. 

The gloomy funeral procession wound its way along, past the 
spot where the miller had met his death-blow, over the old stone 
bridge, with the broad waters of the Eamont beneath, lookiag cold, 
and dark, and still, to the foot of the steep ascent, when there was 
a pause, and the coffin-bearers were changed, six fresh men reliev- 
ing them. 

The hard frost-bound road gave back the sound of their foot- 
steps with a dull echo, and the black, withered branches of the 
trees overhead creaked and bent beneath the icy north-east wind, 
as it swept through them with a mournful sound, like the wailing 
notes of a dirge. 

The landscape had a drear and sombre look under the leaden 
sky, and the outline of the distant hills, black and shadowy, 
mingled with the dark, greyish clouds on the horizon. 

As the mourners entered Penrith, the bell of St. Aanlrew's 
Church bezan to toll. Passing down King Street, they turned 
aside to the right, into a quiet nook, shadowed by the walls of tall 
old houses, a still, silent place at all times, though, only a few 
yards beyond, the streets of the town are full of bustle and noise. 
Through an iron gate the funeral procession passed into the grave- 
yard, with the old church in the middle, its square turrets of red 
stone looking down, like some giant sentry, on the homes of the 
dead beneath, turf-covered mounds, over which the grass grew 
wild and rank, and moss-grown tombstones, and old stone crosses. 

There were many loiterers on the paved pathway su:rounding 
the graveyard, who had come to see the funeral of the rich miller 
of Eamont Bridge ; ; and there were many faces at the wiadows of 
the houses enclosing this pathway, tall old houses, with gable eas 
to the front, and windows and doors in deep recesses, whose inhabi-. 
tants often ‘enjoyed these sepulchral sights, and could scrutinise 
the mourners at their ease, as they did on this occasion. Betwixt 
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two neighbours the following pithy conversation passed whilst the 
' coffin was taken into the church, shewing what the general opinion 
was :— 

‘Th’ widow looks real sorry,’’ said one gossip. 

“ Kyb, but th’ miller died worth a power o’ money,” said the 
other gossip, “and a fat sorrow’s better nor a lean one ; and if aw 
tales be true, she'll none sorrow long.” 

‘What, will she get wed again? I hev heard talk o’ her and 
Bump Willis, for sure.” 

‘“Eyh, that she will; but she’ll hev none o’ th’ lawyer; t’will 
be widow Clifton’s handsome son, the young farmer fro’ Shap.”’ 

Once more the miller’s coffin was born into the open air. They 
had dug his grave under a low, drooping willow to the left of the 
church, and close to two tall rugged and massive pieces of stone, 
looking like obelisks, reputed to mark the tomb of a giant. 

As soon as the beautiful and touching words of the burial 
service had been spoken, the mourners took their last look of the 
coffin, and then returned to Eamont Bridge, once more walking 
two-and-two, but their pace was now slightly accelerated, and 
many of them fell to talking on an interesting subject—Yack 
Gurnett’s will. They had all paid respect to his memory, they had 
followed him to the grave, and all thoughts of the man were now 
lost, to centre in the worldly possessions he had left behind him, 
though few hoped to be remembered, for Gurnett had not been a 
generous man. Leatherbarrow and Martindale were walking to- 
gether close behind Willis. 

“What dost think o’ his chances?’’ asked the former of the 
two farmers, jerking bis thumb towards the lawyer. 

“Oh, he has feathered his ain nest, deil doubt him, when he 
made the will,—and I daresay he had the doing o’ that job; but 
as for that poor orphan, she'll come off third best, I reckon, 
atween the stepmother and tie lawyer.’’ 

Martindale, however, was mistaken in one thing; Willis had 
not made Yack Gurnett’s will: Yack let Willis do all his dirty 
work, of which there was a great abundance, but nothing further. 

Arrived once more at the mill, the guests were re-assembled in 
the best parlour. The blinds were now drawn up, a a plentiful meal 
was served, and the widow became speedily herself again, sharp, 
talkative, and somewhat shrewish, with a spice of arrogance in 


her speech and _— which made Parson Lawson observe to 
John : 


** Dost mark ‘her, lad ? She knows full well the will is in her 
favour. I have my fears for that poor, pale wench yonder. The 


Lord help her, if she is left dependant on her stepmother’s 
mercies |”” 
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‘Nay, Mr. Lawson, I'll never believe, till I hear it wi’ my 
ain ears, that Yack Gurnett could have cut out his own child i’ 
that fashion. Besides, there was no love lost betwixt him and his 
dame—at least, of late years.’’ 

“ Eyh, lad, but he was afraid of her; and she had a sort o’ power 
ower him. However, we shall see.”’ 

The widow, meanwhile, managed, in spite of her recent bereave- 
ment, to make a very hearty dinner, prefacing it with the remark 
that, as the Lord had not seen fit to take her to himself wi’ her 
beloved husband, but to leave her in this sinful world, she maun 
do her duty, and not injure her health wi’ fretting and neglecting 
her victuals. 

“ Deil a fear o’ that!” muttered John. “ Whatever else she 
neglects, her stomach will never come by the shorts. Look, how 
she clears away all before her !’’ 

“T think we hev all done now,” said the lady in rather im- 
perious tones ; “‘ so, Ann, do you side away the things wi’ Judith, 
and then Mr. Willis will read my dear Yack’s will.” 

Some little excitement was manifested at this remark, and 
plates and knives and forks were cleared off the table with great 
rapidity. Then the fire was made up, and the party drew their 
chairs closer together, whilst the lawyer unfolded the will, the 
same which Gurnett had taken with him on the day of his death 
to Penrith. His wife had found it in his pocket when he was 
brought home, consequently she knew every line of it by heart, 
as Mr. Lawson had correctly surmised. 

She sat very erect on her chair, with a grim look of triumph 
and satisfaction on her face as she gazed every now and then 
towards the spot where hapless Mary sat, stringing with childish 
pleasure a few bright beads on a thread, and exhibiting her work 
to Ann Settle, who sat beside her with eyes full of love and 
tenderness, and brimming over with tears of pity. 

The will began with all the then usual preamble of giving the 
body to the grave, and containing the customary tedious technical 
jargon, out of which dawned clearly, however, on the minds of 
the eager listeners that the widow was the possessor of the miller’s 
real and personal estate and his sole executrix, that Mary was to 
have a very scanty yearly annuity, and that the few other legacies 
were of the most paltry description. 

Those who imagined that Willis had drawn up the will glared 
wrathfully at him, conceiving that he had induced the miller to 
leave all to his widow, with the intention of himself g her 
hand at no very distant date. They had also expected to him 
named for a considerable legacy. Imagine, then, their feelings of 
relief and exhilaration, when, with faltering accents, Willis read 
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out the following words, fatal to his hopes: ‘To my friend 
and legal adviser, Bompas Willis, I give and bequeath the 
whole of my wearing apparel,’ and then came~an enumeration 
of the miller’s wardrobe, from his scratch-wig down to his old 
top-boots and worsted hose, no very costly legacy, as every one 
knew that Yack Gurnett was as parsimonious in his apparel as 
in other things. 

Patterdale’s name closed the list of legacies. To him was be- 
queathed the miller’s snuff-box, which, as the tailor did not snuff, 
was of small use to him ; but the miller rather comically also recom- 


mended him to the good services of ‘‘ my dear wife, Jane Gurnett, 
a believer like himself.” 


“ And is that all Yack Gurnett has done for his only child ?’’ 
asked Parson Lawson, with heightened colour and flaming eyes, 
when Willis laid down the will. 

‘* Eyh, reverend sir, ’tis all,’ replied Mrs, Gurnett, in a shrill 
voice. “ Marry come up! and what more would you hev? But 
I know what you're been craving for all along. Yack Gurneyt 
was to leave all his substance to yon poor half-witted wench, and 
his lawful wedded wife was just to come in for a few stray crumbs. 
Weel, I am much obliged to you ; but there’s nowt o’ that sort 
written i’ the will. Ye may look at it if it pleases you,’ added 
the fury, her face inflamed with passion as she noticed the calm, 
half-scornful, half-pitying look on the parson’s face, who rose at 
once to take his departure. 

*T am not surprised, Mrs. Jane Gurnett,’’ he said, sternly, 
**at your behaviour this afternoon; I have known you a long 
while, and now know you better. | trust you will not always turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of conscience ; for there will]come a time when 
our Maker, merciful as He is, will cease to speak to you through 
its warnings, and will leave you to yourself. One thing | warn you 
of,” he added, almost in a menacing tone, “ be careful how you 
treat that poor demented girl. Do not injure her further than you 
have done, lest God's severe judgment descend upon you, even in 
this life, for such as she are the special children of Providence.” 

The widow did not attempt to answer Mr. Lawson, whose 
stern words had, in fact, somewhat awed her, and the parson at 
once left the house. John Clifton was preparing to follow him, 
when the widow, in a whining tone, begged him to stay a little 
longer, and not turn from her on account of the cruel words of that 
bad-tempered Parson Lawson, who had never been her friend. 

John made no direct answer, but he halted by Mary’s chair, 
and looked sorrowfully down upon her and her childish occupation. 

Suddenly she looked up and said :— 

“‘T shall wear these pretty beads round my neck at Helen's 
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wedding. Dost know I am to be a bridesmaid? Eyh, Ann?” she 
added, putting her hand to her forehead. ‘‘ What was that poor 
father said the night he were a dying, about the Cheneys ? 'Tis so 
long sin’, that it’s passed fro’ my poor head.” 

“ He said,’ replied Ann Settle, looking defiance at her 
mistress, “that *twas his dying wish old Mr. Cheney should be 
forgiven the debt he owed him, the thousand pounds—he named 
that sum i’ my hearing.” 

‘Did my dead husband ever name such a thing to you ?”’ asked 
the widow, turning round abruptly upon Willis. 

‘‘ No,” was the prompt reply. 

‘Was Yack Gurnett ever the man to forgive a debt?” asked 
the widow, this time addressing all her guests. 

The answer was an unanimous “ No,” for the miller was known 
to have been a hard creditor. 

‘*Whatdo these questions mean?” said John looking earnestly 
at the widow. ‘‘ Did Mr. Gurnett say that he wished Mr. Cheney 
to be forgiven his debt?” 

‘* Yes, he dil, Mr. John Clifton. I'll not deny it.” 

And you will follow out. his wish !” 

‘T shall do nowt o’ the sort,” exclaimed Mrs. Gurnett, with 
the look of a tigress, for she saw scant friendship, let alone love, in - 
John’s eyes. ‘I see you row in the same boat as your friend the 
parsun. I was to be robed o’ my rights for Mary by him, and ye 
wad rob me o’ a thousand pounds, to make a dower for that dolt 
your red-headed'brother is‘going to wed. But the pair o’ ye made 
a mistake, when you thought Jane Gurnett was that soft. Yack 
wad ne’er hev made sech a fule o’ himself when he were well; he 
got frighted when he were dying, and wanted to clothe himself wi’ 
good works, as they do i’ the Romish Church, and he was to hey 
the reward i’ tle next world, and I was to have the loss in this! 
Weel, but wait a wee, I don’t mean to; and Ralph Cheney will 
have to jay what he owes.” 

John put on his hat, wrung Mary’s hand, and hurriedly left the 
house ; for his indignation was so great against the widow, that he 
feared to what extremities it might urge him if he remained longer 
in her presence. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
WHERE IS HELP TO COME FROM? 


Ratpo CHENeEy’s study was at all times a dull, sombre-look 
ing room, having only one window in a deep recess, and this being 
overshadowed by the spreading branches of a giant old beech. 
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On a murky afternoon in February, with a grey, leaden sky, and 
the feeble daylight rapidly fading out, this room appeared unsually 
gloomy and cheerless. 

The furniture was old and dilapidated; scarce a vestige of 
colour in the bit of faded carpet. The horse-hair coverings of the 
chair-bottoms in tatters; and, in fact, a general look of poverty 
and decay about the whole room. 

There was a small wood-fire burning on the hearth, a very 
small one, indeed, for these were sad, hard times for,the Cheneys, 
Their sole remaining servant was poor, faithful old Grandy 
Gandy, the other had been dismissed, Helen finding it quite 
difficult enough to spread their scanty board for three, whose 
united appetites, however, scarcely equalled the digestive powers 
of the strapping young wench they had parted with. 

Wood, to be sure, Ralph Cheney could get for nothing on his 
own land; but then timber had to be felled, brought home, and 
chopped, and labour had to be paid; and thus it was that Helen 
and Grandy were shivering over the few red embers, dying low in 
the ample stove, whilst the old scholar lay half dozing in an old 
easy-chair on the opposite side of the fire-place. 

He looked very ill, and old and worn, by the dim light in the 
room, which was growing full of shadows. He had had a feverish 
cold upon him for many days past, and as nothing could tear him 
away from his study, and fuel was scarce, his daughter occupied 
the room with him, and sometimes poor old Grandy also, he seem- 
ing all the while ‘almost unconscious of their presence, being either 
buried in his books or dozing in his chair. 

Helen looked pale and careworn, and her eyes were heavy and 
red with weeping, calamity and distress of every kind seemed 
thickening around her unhappy father and herself, and she knew 
that he was on the very verge of ruin, that in a few days he would 
be stripped of all he possessed in the world, unless he had a thou- 
sand pounds to pay down to Willis, and thus prevent the foreclosure 
of the mortgage, on his remnant of property. Humanly speaking, 
there appeared no possibility of Ralph Cheney being able to raise 
a tenth part of that sum, and so Helen anticipated nothing less 
than seeing her aged father turned out of house and home. Her 
one hope was in the love and friendship of the Cliftons, whom she 
knew would not allow her parent or herself to suffer want. 

Still the burthen of her sorrow was great indeed. It is not 
pleasant to be dependent for food and raiment and shelter on 
the charity even of the best of friends; and, then, what might 
not be the effect upon her father, in his feeble health, of expulsion 


from the home in which he had been born, and the total loss of 
the remnant of property which he had inherited, and which he 
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bad prized so dearly? It would be terrible, she felt, for him to 
see himself a beggar in his old age, and to know that s 

owned the last few acres of the Cheneys’ lands. Hitherto he had 
seemed apathetic, as if he were scarce able to realise his real posi- 
tion, or else careless to do so. But since his indisposition, he had 
let words drop which showed the tendency of his thoughts, and the 
inward pain and distress he was suffering. 

As long as Helen could place a meal before him, however 
scanty, and he could remain in that old faded, gloomy house, 
amidst the decaying relics of happier and more prosperous days, 
he was quite content. He cared not that his clothes were thread- 
bare, his house dilapidated, his furniture worn-out and tatvered, 
and his staff of servants reduced to one. To pore over his dearly- 
loved books in the dusky old study was enough of earthly happiness 
for him. But now he was awakening from his dream, awakening 
to the consciousness that, save his child, all he loved and prized in 
the world was about to be torn from him. 

‘*Grandy, Grandy, what shall we do?’’ exclaimed Helen, in a 
low voice, half choked by her sobs. ‘* My poor father looks so ill. 
To leave this house will be his death-blow, and yet nothing can 
stay the ruin that threatens us.”’ 

‘““ My sweet bird, you will not do the only thing you might do; 
and yet you know full well the old proverb, God helps those who 
help themselves.’ 

“Oh, Grandy! I know what you would have; but I cannot 
apply to Mrs. Clifton, indeed I cannot do that. She has done 
so much for us already—besides, ’twould be folly to suppose that 
she could lend my father such a sum as a thousand pounds, and, 
if she could, I could not ask her, for how could it be repaid ?”’ 

“Nay, | dunnot think myself, dearee, that Mrs. Clifton could 
lend the master all that money; but she is a cute leddy, and Mr. 
John is a kind-hearted, sensible lad, and the two might lay their 
heads together, and see what could be done.’’ 

‘‘T cannot put our burthens upon them, whatever happens, 
Grandy,” said Helen, in a determined tone. ‘I cannot ask them 
to give us money—and it would be giving, for we should never pay 
them back a single guinea; besides, Grandy,’’ she added, wishful 
to find a plea—poor girl—for her obstinacy, and in her anguish and 
distress inclined even to mistrust her best friends, ‘‘I think the 
Cliftons have been a little cold—neither Mrs, Clifton nor John 
have been here lately. I don’t blame them for keeping away 
from such a miserable house as ours, but still it makes me the more 
determined not to force our troubles upon them.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, my dearie, that isn’t spoken like thy usual kind 
self; thou wert not gien to quarrel wi’ thy friends; but, alack-a- 
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day! ‘tis aw this worry that does it, and it makes thee unjust. 
John Clifton wad hev been here many a time, but thou hast taken 
care to keep him away by one excuse or another, because thou 
didst not want him to be fashed wi’ our troubles—thou hast said 
so many a time; and as for Mrs. Clifton, the poor lady is nae sae 
young as she was, and she cannot come backwards and forwards 
’twixt Shap and Penrith these cold winter days. She is but 
weakly just now, thou knowest.”’ 

‘* You are guite right, Grandy. Iam impatient, and cross, 
and unjust, and I am afraid I am getting very bad’ altogether.’’ 

‘*If you had only a little more faith!’’ sighed the honest, 
simple-hearted old servant. ‘‘ I know I’ve heard tell o’ saints in 
our church that were in far worse straits than my dear master is, 
and help came to them wheer they least expected it.” 

“But Lam not a saint, Grandy,” replied Helen, with a sad 
smile ; ‘and so I have no reason to look for miracles.”’ 

‘** Dunnot talk so, my child. There are miracles at all times, 
and so there maun ever be, because 0’ Giod’s goodness, which never 
tires o’ helping us poor creatures; so do not despair, my own 
lamb, and these sad days will pass over.’ 

** Days! who spoke of days ?’’ exclaimed old Mr. Cheney, sud- 
denly starting up in his chair. ‘‘ We have four days yet before 
us, Helen—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday,’’ he added, 
counting his thin, trembling fingers. “‘ Four days more, eh, and 
then—what then? Why, if Ralph Cheney cannot find one 
thousand golden guineas—why, then he must take up his wallet,” 
he continued, in a tone of sad irony, “ and go forth a beggar from 


the house of his fathers. Ah, my child, it minds me of Shylock . 
and his bond. The loss of all I hold so dear will cut as deep into 


my heart as would the Jew’s knife into the merchant’s honest 
breast. I can only wish it were over, and I as deep in my grave 
ss Yack Gurnett. They say ’twas his dying wish that I should have 
been released from this debt. I hope it was so. His charitable 
intention may have atoned for some of his former faults.”’ 

‘* Maybe so,”’ answered Grandy, snappishly, her rancour against 
the miller being unappeased by his tardy generosity, “ but, ads 
my life, folks wad stand a better chance i’ the next world, I’m 
thinkin’, gin they wad do their ain gude works themsels, and not 
leave them for other people to do; and as for Yack Gurnett,”’ she 
added, shaking her head doubtfully, ‘‘ I’ve an idea that if he had 
livedjhe wad hev changed his mind, and kept a fast grip o’ the 
bargain. Howsomever, that don’t argufy.” 

“ Nay, Grandy, let him have the benefit of his good intentions, 
at least in our thoughts, now that he is dead and gone,” said Mr. 
Cheney. ‘‘ He was a hard man, but I think his widow was harder 
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of the two; and then she has that lawyer, Willis, at her back. 
Gracious heaven, what a change !’’ he added, in a tone of bitter. 
ness. “I suppose that dishonest, base, cringing attorney, and 
Gurnett’s low-born widow, will revel in this old house, whilst the 
beggared Ralph Cheney and his hapless daughter know not where 
to lay their heads.” 

The painful picture he had himself drawn seemed deeply to 
affect the old man, he leant back in his chair, and from under his 
closed eyelids Helen saw large tears steal down his furrowed 
cheeks. Unable to control her own emotion she threw herself on 
her knees by her father’s side, and tenderly clasped his hands in 
hers; whilst poor old Grandy, in an extremity of distress, walked 
about the room, alternately sobbing and launching forth muttered 
invectives against the memory of Yack Gurnett. 

“Father, dear father, be composed ; try and bear up, for your 
poor Helen’s sake, God will not desert us; He will raise up help 
in his own good time. I have been very impatient to-day, and 
fergetful of the one great Source from which alone aid can come to 
us ; but poor Grandy spoke a few words that went to my heart, and 
made me see how wanting I had been in faith. I shall think over 
to-night what had best “be done. Father,” added Helen, as if 
struck by a sudden idea, ‘‘ how would it be for me to go to Mrs. 
Gurnett? I told her how ill you were, and how unable just now 
to make any exertion,—would she not be moved to pity our sad 
plight ? and, perhaps, she would give you a little longer time to 
try to make up this money ?”’ 

“Good lack-a-daisy, the very idea of sech a thing!” inter- 
rupted Grandy, in a tone of indignant surprise. “‘ Miss Helen 
Cheney to demean lhersel’ by askin’ favours o that clownish 
woman ! o’ owd Yack Gurnett’s widow! that’s nae as weel born 
as lam mysel’, though I says it! And for what? why just to 
gie her the pleasure o’ saying no. Marry come up! say I.” 

‘* Pr’ythee, Grandy, be still; there may be a soft spot in her 
heart yet. I can but try; 1 will go up to the mill to-morrow.” 

‘* Nay, my child, Grandy is right ; *twould be useless labour and 
humiliation; you might as well expect the tigress to give up the 
prey within her deadly claws, as Jane Gurnett to renounce one 
single particle of what she can claim. She is a woman, but a 
woman without any of the tenderness or pity of her sex. Hard and 
ruthless, with a heart like a flint. If she had a spark of human 
kindness in her breast she would show some compassion to poor 
demented Mary; and what do we hear? that she is planning to 
put her in a madhouse.”’ 


“Poor Mary !’’ sighed Helen ; ‘‘ and there is noone to befriend 
or help her,” 
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“‘ Alas! no,’’ replied Cheney, “‘ we are the nearest relatives she 
has, and this iron chain of debt so cripples and fetters me, that I 
am unable to stir hand or foot to aid her. Had it been other- 
wise, I would have gone often to the mill, and my constant 
presence and watchfulness would have been a protection to her, 
But now, I can help no one, I am only an obstacle in the way of 
the happiness of my own dear child. “Tis true, my darling, if this 
worn old body of mine were under the sod, you would be free to 
marry Richard Clifton, and all your troubles would be over.” 

‘Dear father, do not break my heart by talking in this way, 
It would be a trouble that would overshadow the happiness of my 
whole life, if you were to pass away from earth in the midst of our 
present distress and affliction. Live for me, father, and let us 
hope. I feel, I know not why, more peace and comfort in my 
heart than I did awhile ago,—uxs though I knew relief were in 
store for us.” 

Helen continued to speak words of trust and confidence to the 
poor old man, and ghe fancied, from his silence, that he had fallen 
into a doze again, when a flash of light, leaping up from the dying 
embers on the hearth, showed her his face, strangely pale and 
wan. 

‘“‘Grandy, my father looks very ill!’’ she exclaimed, in terror, 
and his hands are so cold! What is it?” 

‘‘My dear child, he has fainted; run to the cupboard i’ the 
dining-room ; there is just a wee sup o’ brandy i’ the bottle.”’ 

Helen flew from the room, and soon returned with the stimu- 
lant. It was some little time before the two terrified women had 
the relief of seeing Mr. Cheney show any signs of consciousness, 
They succeeded, however, at length, in forcing a little brandy be. 
tween his set teeth; then he opened his eyes, looked about him, 
and gradually recovered a little, though he appeared so ill that 
Grandy determined to set off to Penrith for a doctor, as soon as 
they had placed her master in bed. 

‘*Grandy, I will take your advice,’’ said Helen, as she stood 
in the deep recess of the latticed casement of her father’s sleeping 
upartment, her eyes fixed on a single star which had struggled 
through the thick gloom that enveloped the heavens, and sparkled 
in brilliant radiance from out the surrounding darkness. ‘“ You 
shall go to Shap to-morrow, and explain everything to our old 
riend, Mrs. Clifton. She will find some way to help us, I know, 
and I am apgry with myself that I have hesitated so long. But 
how will you get there, my poor Grandy? My father said, this 
morning, he thought there would be a heavy fall of snow soon.” 

“ Dunnot fash thysel’, darling, wi’ thinking o’ me. I am hale 
and hearty yet, though I hev seen eighty winters and mair, Haven't 
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I told you how my grandmother walked every bit 0’ th’ way fro’ 
Penrith to Preston in 1715, wi’ me in her arms, a poor wee mother- 
less babbie, and aw that she might see ber son, my poor father, 
wounded to death by them Hanoverians, before he died. Dost 
think, dearie, I couldna’ do what she did? I could walk to Shap 
weel enow; but I believe th’ waggon goes that way to-morrow, 
and ’twill pass through Eamont Bridge, and so, you see, there’s 
nowt to hinder me going.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘‘THE FLYING WAGGON,.” 


True to her determination, Grandy Gandy stood waiting for 
the waggon, at the door of Mr. Cheney’s house, on the day follow- 
ing that on which her master had been seized with his alarming 
faintness. 

The faithful old servant had fetched a doctor, who had pro. 
nounced Mr. Cheney’s illness somewhat serious, and had also 
added that until the mental distress which he was evidently labouring 
under was relieved, there was little chance of recovery. 

Helen therefore was as anxious as Grandy that the latter 
should go to Shap and see the Cliftons, for now there seemed no 
other hope left ; and so the brave, true-hearted old woman, leaving 
her young mistress seated by her father’s couch, stood under the 
shadow of the old stone porch, the bitter blasts of wind lifting the 
scattered white locks from her temples, and driving in her face 
flakes of half-frozen snow, which began to fall at intervals. 

It was not yet two in the afternoon, but the daylight seemed 
alread waning away. The sky looked like a thick yellow pall 
overhanging the earth. ‘The hills were lost to sight, and the whole 
landscape had a bare, desolate, wintry look, while the hollow gusts 
of wind swept with a dreary sound through the black, naked 
branches of the trees. 

The old woman was stout of heart, and hale and strong, spite of 
the eighty winters whose frosts had silvered her head; but she was 
thankful when she heard, in the distance, the tinkling of bells 
which told her that the waggon was approaching. 

Besides, the task she bad imposed on herself was not a pleasant 
one. Who does not shrink, with something of pain and hesitation, 
when about to ask a pecuniary favour, even from dear and tried 
friends? At least, the delicate and sensitive nature must always 
endure this pang: and so it was with poor old Grandy, who 
though of humble parentage, was not without her own share o 


decent pride, 
nt pride 49 
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Looming through the yellow murky atmosphere, she could now 
see the outline of the waggon, a huge vehicle, resembling a 
catafalque more than anything else, while the tinkling of the bells 
on the horses’ necks became more distinct as they approached 
nearer. 

This was one of Pickford’s and the Union Company’s waggons, 
which had started that afternoon from Penrith, and was proceeding 
to Manchester, passing on the way, through Shap, Kendal, 
Lancaster, and Preston. 

This unwieldy, lumbering machine, creeping along at the pace 
of a tortoise, was called ‘‘ The Flying Waggon.” 

Was this appellation bestowed upon it in derision? Anyone 
now reading the advertisements of Matthew Pickford, in the news- 
papers of the period of our story, would be inclined to adopt the 
supposition ; for this far-and-wide known carrier, addressing himself 
to merchants, tradesmen, and others, notifies that his “ Flying 
Waggon ’’ will start from Manchester on certain stated days, at six 
o'clock in the evening, and will arrive at the Swan Inn, in Lad 
Lane, London, in five days! But while Matthew Pickford thus 
holds out to the public the inducement of this expeditious transit 
between Manchester and London, he, at the same time, warns 
them, ‘‘that all tradesmen’s goods and wares most be packed in 
boxes, boards, or wrappings, otherwise no damage will be allowed 
for; and further, that he, Matthew Pickford, will not be answerable 
for money, plate, watches, jewels, writings, glass, china, &c., unless 
entered as such and paid for accordingly.” 

The carrier walking beside his horses, with his long whip in his 
hand, which he cracked in the air, every now and then, brought his 
waggon to a stand-still, so soon as he saw Grandy Gandy, who was 
well-known to him, waiting by the road-side. 

There were eight borses harnessed to the great lumbering con- 
veyance, and their breath rose up like clouds of steam, in the cold 
atmosphere. 

Scattered snow-flakes rested on the tarpaulin drawn over the 
arched framework covering of the waggon, and on the rough frieze 
coat which the carrier wore over his smockfrock of coarse blue 
linen. 

“Good day to ye, Mistress Gandy! are you going to take a 
1ift? Happen, you'll not be goin’ far ; ’tis an uncommon cauld day, 
and we'll hev a fall o’ snow, I warrant, before neet.”’ : 


‘*T’m going to Shap, Joey, that’s all; and I expect you'll get 


theer before the snow comes.”’ | 

**Eyh, happen we may,’ replied Joey, as he reared a short 
step-ladder against the back of his monstrous vehicle, and assisted 
the old dame to mount. ‘‘l’se de my best, and no man can de 


mair than that. How is Mr. Cheney the day ?” 
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**He is none so well,” replied Grandy, as she settled herself 
amongst the straw littered over the bottom of the waggon, discover- 
ing, with no small pleacure, at the same time, that she would have, 
at present at any rate, no fellow-traveller, for the interior of the 
conveyance was unoccupied, save by the numerous packages 
of goods which the carrier was conveying to their destination. 

“We maun aw get old, and we maun aw dee,” said Joey in a 
philosophical tone. “I hope Mr. Cheney wull mend, for he’s a 
yood, kind gentleman, as aw folks say as knows him.” 

When Joey had arranged the tarpaulin at the back of the waggon, 
so as to admit a little daylight within, and yet to exclude the 
weather as far as possible, he cracked his long whip, and the huge 
caravan was once more set in motion, amidst a great trampling of 
hoofs and jingling of bells, while at its furthest end sat poor old 
Grandy Gandy enveloped in her red cloth cloak, with the hood 
partly drawn over her face, crouched on the straw, and hemmed in 
with boxes, packages, and cases on all sides. 

Gran:ly rejoiced in her solitude, for she had no wish, distressed 
and troubled as she felt, to come across any acquaintance who might 
worry her with importunate questions and disagreeable remarks 
about the sad state of her master’s affairs, which was a matter as 
well-known in Penrith as at Eamont Bridge. 

The faint ray of light stealing into the waggon soon died out, 
and left the interior in total darkness. It was but a little after 
four, but night had already fallen, and Joey shouted through the 
aperture in the tarpaulin, ‘‘ that th’ snaw was coming down 
heavy.” 

After this the waggon proceeded at an unusually slow pace, and 
Grandy began to feel sundry misgivings as to what hour she should 
arrive at Mrs. Clifton’s— possibly when all the inmates of the house 
had gone to bed. At length the waggon made a stop, and Grandy, 
peering through the aperture in the tarpaulin, could see red lights 
twinkling amongst the dreary waste of snow, and Joey informed 
her that they had arrived at Bampton, 

Just then a voice was heard calling to the carrier in no very 
pleasant tone, and by the dim light of the lantern which the latter 
held in his hand, the figure of a man could be seen floundering his 
way through the snow, whilst, as he reached the waggon, he shook 
the flakes off his coat. 

“ This is a nice neet to keep folks waiting, Joe Baker. Your 
Flying Waggon, as ye ca’ it, suld ha’ been here at four, and its 
now nigh on to th’ stroke o’ six. Why, ods, my heart, man! you've 
been nigh on five hours coming fro’ Penrith !”’ 

‘‘ Weel, weel, mon, dinna fash thyself i’ that unsil ; we'll get to 
Shap some time th’ neet, and wi’ that ye maun bide content.” 
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‘Tse my doubts as to that, gin ye intend travelling the rest o’ 
the way i’ the same slow rate.” 

‘‘Ods, bodikins, mon! what wad ye hev? The snow will na 
bide for our biddin’ ; but get in wi’ ye—there’s an old acquaintance 
o’ yours i’ the waggon, Mistress Gandy. ‘Take care, Mr. Patterdale, 
ye hae near missed your footing.” 

To Grandy’s infinite vexation and disgust the inquisitive, 
gossiping old tailor, whom of all persons she would have wished 
to avoid, now made his way into the waggon, his very first saluta- 
tion being an expression of wonder that Mistress Gandy should be 
out on such a night, and at her advanced age, too.” 

‘I'm nae that soft, Mr. Patterdale,” said Grandy scornfully, 
“that I’m afeard to let the wind blaw on my face; and as for my 
age, I would walk fro’ here to Shap wi’ mair ease than many a 
spinnel-shank’d fellow half my aye.” 

And as she ceased speaking Grandy cast a contemptuous look at 
the tailor’s thin Iegs, now illuminated by the glare of the lantern 
which Joey thrust into the waggon as he threw a parcel on to 
Patterdale’s lap. 

“Ye hae dropped that, master; I reckon its nowt but a little 
cabbage,” he added with a grin as he and his lantern disappeared, 
and the huge machine was once ‘nore set in motion. 

‘‘Deary me, Mistress Grandy,” shouted the tailor raising his 
voice to the top of his lungs, that his companion might lose nothing 
of what he had to say, ‘‘ but what is aw this we hear up and down 
the country, about poor Mr. Cheney ; is it true what folk say, that 
he will soon hev to leave the house he were born in?” 

‘* Folk had better mind their own business, Mr. Patterdale, 
than prate about their neighbours. My master has nae left his 
house yet, and I doubt for aw they say, that he’!l die where he 
was born.” 

‘* Good-lack-a-daisy, and is he so near his end, then ?” answered 
the tailor, purposely misunderstanding Grandy’s meaning. “ And 
are ye going to fetch Mrs. Clifton to see her auld friend before he 
dies ?” 

“Are there any mure questions ye wad like to put, Mr. 
Patterdale ?” asked Grandy in a satirical tone. “Ye maun put as 
many as ye like, but I’ll nae promise ye how many I'll answer.” 

Patterdale was silent for a minute or two after this rebuff; 
then, varying the subject a little, he said: 

‘* Good lack-a-daisy, if I had but known how verra ill Mr. 
Cheney was, I wad hae turned my steps the neet to Eamont Bridge 
instead o’ Shap. There’s been a great revival at Bampton. Ise 
just come iro’ a class-meeting there. Sech groanings and sobbings 

o’ the regenerated! Sech tellings o’ experiences, and sins, an! 
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shortcomings, I never afore heard, as I’m a true Christian man 
Sin’ I was regenerated mysel’, [ hae done mickle i’ the way 0’ 
reading and expounding the Scriptures, and praying, and | hae 
brought many a poor sinfu’ creature to heavenly-mindedness, and 
I wad be verra willing to visit Mr. Cheney and pray wi’ him.” 

_ © Marry come up!” exclaimed Mrs. Grandy, indignantly, ‘ gin 
my master were a dyin, he wad hev a real parson to pray by him, 
and not a make-believe, sech as a’ ye methody-men, wha set 
yoursel’s up for preachers, forsooth !”’ , 

‘* Weel, Mistress Grandy, ye need na be so hoity-toity. But I 
dinna wonder ye suld tak’ up wi’ the venerable priests and aw their 
great pretensions, seeing as how you yoursel belong to a Church 
that (claims infallibility for her clergy. But that don’t argufy 
nothing ; a believing man wi’ gifts o’ the Spirit maun speak the 
truth, and as for my sable mammon-seeking brethren, they care not 
if the devil takes the flock, sae long as they hev the fleece, and that’s 
just what I’ve said many’s the time.” 

“It’s verra fine talking o’ the parsons,” replied Grandy de- 
risively, ‘‘ but you methody-preachers ken weel how to look after the 
main chance; ye ken how to feather your nests and put siller in 
your pockets,”’ 

“For shame, Mistress Gandy, to rate an auld acquaintance i’ 
this fashion; but I forgive ye, ’tis the fault o’ your broughtings 
up. The Gandys hev been always rank Papists; and, as for the 
Cheneys, lack-a-day! they’re nowt but Romanists in disguise, I 
reckon; and it seems like a judgment, aw this trouble falling 
upon the last o’ the race; and they that used to be so rich and 
powerful, too, wi’ their chariots and their horses ; but, Lord, there 
the Scripture tells us not to put our trust i’ them things.”’ 

‘‘Weel, Patterdale,’’ said Grandy, contemptuously, “it’s not 
aw the believers, I’m thinkin’, that care about your preaching, or 
wad mind sayin’ as hard things as I hev o’ ye th’ neet, There’s 
Mistress Gurnett, for instance; I’ve heard o’ her groaning and 
sobbing, and talking o’ her inward convictions ; but she'll hev 
none o’ your praying and preaching now up at th’ mill.” 

“Riches hev hardened that woman's heart,’’ groaned Patter- 
dale; “‘and yet I wad hev liked to wark again at her regenera. 
tion.”’ 

“You had best stick to your ain proper wark, Patterdale, and 
that’s your tailoring, and not meddle wi’ what ye know nowt 
about. Keep to your thimble and your goose, man, and dinna 
mak a goose o’ thyself wi’ trying to tak’ the parsons’ wark out 0’ 
their hands, for them knows how to do’t, and you just mak a fule 
0’ yoursel’,’”’ 

The tailor was about to commence a pious oration in his own 
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defence, when the wagon halted, and, after a moment of so, Joey 
thrust his head in, and cried out : 

- “ Here we bees at Shap! I’ve stopped at Widow Clifton’s gate, 
Mistress Gandy; but there’s no lights to be seen at th’ windows. 
Belike them’s aw gean to bed—th’ church clock has just struck 
noine ; sma’ wonder | ‘suld ha’ been sae long on the road, it’s 
hard wark for these poor bruts to pu’ th’ waggon through th’ snow, 
specially when them’s gotten sech a load as Mister Patterdale 
inside,”’ 

And with a chucklé at his own wit, for the tailor was a perfect 
anatomy, Joey assisted Grandy Gandy to descend from the waggon. 
The huge conveyance was again set in motion, and the jingle of 
the bells and the heavy tramp of the horses were heard as Grandy 
made her way up the garden, under the large old chestnuts, 
whose bare, giant-looking branches and boughs were all wreathed 
with snow-flakes, 

The night had changed somewhat, the snow had ceased falling, 
and, the moon piercing through the clouds, skone out suddenly 
with great brilliancy, lighting up the picturesquely grouped houses 
in the old village, and the frowning summit of the hills, their 
bare and barren nakedness veiled by the snow, which spread like 
waves of silver over the whole landscape. 

To her great joy, as Grandy approached the house-door, an 
upper casement was opened, and John Clifton leant out to recon- 
noitre from his bedroom window, for in that retired village in 
those days early hours were kept. 

‘* Hey-day !”’ exclaimed the young farmer, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and pleasure; ‘‘ why, here's Grandy Gandy come by the 
Flying Waggon !"’ 
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HOURS [IN SWEDEN, 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS, 


ee 


PART X, 
BY THE WAY.’ 


ONCE more upon tlie waters, yet once more, and the wave steed 
bears us homeward! But we have rothing to record of the voyage. 
Nothing. It only confirmed our uniform experience that ninety- 
and-nine persons out of every hundred have generally sour appre- 
bensions and uncomfortable feelings when at sea, and that these 
produce an unmistakable restraint upon good-fellowship. On land, 
or, say, amongst the English and Scotch lakes, or up any of the 
tourist-rivers, when people are pleasure-seeking, they fraternise 
with graceful buoyancy. On the ocean there is a sallow reserva- 
tion; every one is afraid of his natural hypocrisy being upmasked— 
of being shown that he is not what he professes to be. A cold dew 
bathes his limbs, lest the next moment may belie the smiles of 
this ; dinner is partaken of with paralytic jaws, as under a contract 
which bears a penalty for its non-performance; and, most conclu. 
sively, the company dissolves in a silent, quick, unseemly manner 
—some to meditate on the bulwarks, but most to repose in their 
berths at an unwonted early hour, and all to the balking of any 
anticipated social evening. 

But, in truth, the sea is respected, admired, feared—not 
beloved. As for poetic raptures upon it, the muse of Byron alone 
exhibited them naturally and honestly. Her inspiration was not 
at variance with her stomach. She was the stormy petrel ot 
poesy. But as for the general mass of singers, they are simply 
mendacious regarding the sea. ‘Take Barry Cornwall as a fair 
instance. He chants his ocean-pman, ‘‘ The Sea! the Sea!’’ and 
hails with ardour “ the white waves dashing high.” Butin candid 
moments, as in his Address to the Ocean, he says, “1 love to 
wander on thy pebbled beach.’’ We do not ridicule; we only 
make plain statements. ‘Lis enthusiastic ocean-singer was only 
once at sea, and then he was sick. We learnof late that he made 
a jest of hia great nautical song, and linked it to the poetical lies 
perpetrated by bards in all ages. 

The Hindus have a religious obligation on the matter. One of 
the castes are prohibited from crossing the sea, Deservedly is 
that caste the highest, or Brahmin. 
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The Greeks were honest in their feelings: they spake out 
frankly their disgust and fear. ‘‘ And once I went to sea!” said 
one of their philosophers, including the adventure in the three 
mistakes he had made in life. And there be sensible as well as 
honest men in Sweden, too, of which, to name one, was that pro- 
fessor who, in going by sea from Stockholm to Obo, experienced 
so severely the terrors of the deep, that he chose to walk back to 
Stockholm through East Bothnia, Torne4, West Bothnia, &c., 
rather than trust himself to so cruel and treacherous a deity as 
Neptune. Such was the classic description of his heroic feat. 
And as an oath and unfailing memorial, he afterwards assumed the 
name of Tilland, and in honour of him Linnewus named a plant that 
cannot bear the wet. Earthly expression can hardly go beyond 
that display of loathing and self-sacrifice. As to the future, some 
minds have also taken a forecast. An acquaintance, who stands 
up for the literal translation of Holy Writ, considers it a point of 
the hiyhest importance, and giving evidence of the consideration of 
Providence for the feelings of man’s constitution, that it has been 
revealed that in the new heavens and new earth—‘“ There shall be 
no more sea’”’ (Rev. xxi. 1). 

These things show us how instinctively humanity in general 
ubbors the mighty deep. It is a blessing that all are not alike; 
that all are not frail vessels like ourselves ; that we have some 
hardy mariners. It is not two years since one of whom we know 
something went to Italy in a steamer. A pleasant passage he had 
out, and a pleasant one back—past Gibraltar and Lisbon, aye, and 
past Cape Finisterre, until the vessel hailed the Bay of Biscay ; and 
that morning he heard one of the sailors sing out, ‘* Look out, Jack ! 
here’s none o’ yer blue skies and smooth seas, but somethin’ like 
weather.’’ ‘That we accept as a strong argument that there are 
those who love the watery highway, and most, too, when it is 
broken up. And it is a blessing to the nations, we repeat, that 
there are such sea horses. All we contend for is, that they are in the 
minority among men and almost unknown amongst women; that 
our qualms are worthy of some consideration, and our views of some 
regard, for they are those of the majority—of the great majority, 
whose physical and mental being when on the waters — 


“ Suffers a sea-change 
Into something sick and strange.” 


Now, however, that fit is over, and we calmly make a brief retro- 
spection of the Hours we spent in Sweden. 

Much has been unseen by us; much that has been seen and heard 
has been unsaid. As to the first, we have sometimes been subjected 
w disappointment at iocal ignorance which baffled our inquiries. 
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That, however, is not peculiar to Sweden. A story to the point is so. 
A Parisian scientific deputation congratulated Gustavus III. on his 
possessing so eminent a chemist as Scheele. The monarch was 
amazed at the news. He had not, nor probably had any other 
Swede, heard of the genius. Gustavus would ennoble him, and 
Scheele was duly ennobled. But it was the wrong man: a captain 
in the artillery got the honour intended for the chemist. With 
this anecdote in our remembrance, we could not become embittered 
by any disappointments. Such ignorance as thwarted our re- 
search had already brought disaster on the nation’s own head. 
Besides, who knows what mortification may yet be the lot of a 
Swede who shall ask a cockney for particulars as to St. Paul’s, or 
seek for Shakspeare’s history at Stratford-on-Avon. Then, as to 
things which have not come within our ken in consequence of our 
limited familiarity with Sweden, why, we can only say that 
“therein lies matter for another tale.’ There is a great deal 
that is curious in the customs of the people, which will afford 
pleasure to those who are privileged to observe them. We know 
that a world of interest invests the huts where poor. men lie,—the 
peasant class, with whom the old habits and morals of the land are 
longest preserved. Their marriages, we know, have a medisval 
quaintness in them; the revelries retain, we believe, the national 
wild fling-polska, which is exiled from the fashionable ball-room. 
There are particular pleasure-makings at funerals, of which we 
heard something in Ongermanland. Provinces there are that 
observe the ancient burial-feast, and keep in esteem the Grafdl, 
or burial ale. But why speak of these exceptional customs, when 
we have not even seen a real Swedish dinner, at which the guests 
help themself, and partake of the meal standing round the room ? 

These limitations prevent our assuming to give anything hike 
a complete picture even of the portions of the country through 
which we have gone, or pass judgment on the people. A traveller, 
indeed, cannot penetrate far below the surface of things as pre- 
sented to the eye. That most intelligent of wanderers, Volney, 
affirmed that, without possessing the language, and continuing a 
sutticient time in the country, no one can form an accurate judg- 
ment ‘‘either of the genius or the character ofa nation.’’ The acute 
Hazlitt said that, “‘ while we are strangers to foreign manners and 
customs we cannot be judges: it would take almost a life to under- 
stand thereasons and differences.’’ It is, indeed, the permanent 
resident alone that can accurately note the delicate and varying 
characteristics, and catch the full meaning, of customs and habits 
of life. 

Without presumption, however, we may note some matters ; 
for certainly we would not bring ourselves under the censure of 
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the Persian sage, who declares, ‘‘ that a traveller without obser. 
vation is a bird without wings.” 

Some authors have praised the Swedes, as, for instance, 
Blanchard Jerrold ; and we coincide with such as far as our experi- 
ence hax gone. Others—many—have volubly dispraised them; 
and, so far as we can opine, such detractors are welcome to all 
their pains. 

The Swedes have been charged with illiberality in business 
affairs, with being very jealous of any infringement on their com- 
merce, or participation by others in their national advantages, 
We have not found them so. We see that Germans are strong in 
their midst, engaged in every description of traffic ; and the Scotch 
are in their annals, sharing the honours and privileges of their 
nobility, as well as much of the profitable trade of the kingdom. In 
fact, so far as this latter is concerned the Swees are not sufficiently 
hard-working to contest for their due superiority in it. Their 
mercantile affairs they prosecute in a faithful, Lotus-eating spirit. 

“ Why 
Should life all labour be ?” 

They seem to aye doing, but aye enjoying. They have long 
hours, but they indulge in spaces of luxurious ease ’tween whiles 
In a word, theirs is a languid industry. 

With regard to the rural population ; those 





“Men that cleave the soil, sow the seed, 
And reap the harvest with enduring teil,” 


and, we may add, cut the trees and labour in the mines,—of those 
there is an opposite report to give. The Swedish peasant is of a 
very pong: character to that of any other country. Ours, for 
instance, n1ough “the nation’s pride,’ is only a labourer. In 
Sweden he may be a Jabourer—or he may be the proprietor of a 
farm. There we behold a glorious equality that would gladden the 
heait of the reddest republican. You see a man hewing wood, 
drawing water, or digging the ground. He and his employer and 
owner of the place are equally peasants. 

The greatest part of the cultivated land is in the hands of the 
peasants. This sufficiently speaks as to their thrift, their homely 
enterprise, and industrious contertedness. It seems almost a 
picture from Holy Writ to learn that in some, probably in most, 
of the villages cut off from frequent corrupting contact with towns 
bread should be deemed the gilt of God, and revered accordingly. 

Honesty is said to prevail throughout the land. That certainly 
was our impression. We had a sense of security not found in 
English towns. We recognised this in the custom of not fastening 
the doors of bed-rooms, and thought that it was put distinctly t 
the test when a housekeeper on one occasion entered our chamber in 
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the early morning, carefully emptied one of our trousers pockets of 
copper dre, of which fifty go to sixpence-halfpenny, but marched 
away to brush the garments with notes in the other pocket to the 
value of thirty pounds, and all came back safe, un‘listurbed, and 
without any remark of apolozy or surprise. This incident par- 
ticularly pleased us. We had great confidence in the Swedes, and 
this established it. We were pleased s*ill more when we after- 
wards had our convictions confirmed in reading ‘‘ Clarke’s Travels.’’ 
But oh, for the reservation!—Clarke, after applauding Swedish 
honesty, goes on to affirm that his remarks particularly and prin- 
cipally refer to the populations above the fifty-ninth parallel of 
latitude! Here is a nice point; the keenest discrimination as to 
geographical honesty: and we cannot cite the above incident as a 
contradiction, inasmuch as it happened in Norrland. Norrland, 
dispraised by none, and praised by all ; Norrland—of ancient fame 
as the giant’s home, and therefore parent and nurse of steady 
virtues, and yet to-day the youngest of Sweden’s daughters, whose 
beauty is but little known, and whose sternly fertile bosom yields 
riches that will be more appreciated hereafter. The proof of honesty 
we witnessed was in the sixty-fourth parallel of latitude! Never- 
theless, for all that, we shall not forswear that honesty is a national 
characteristic. 

Next to honesty comes politeness in the category of national 
vircues. The social compact is no dream ; the bonds of courtesy, 
through which it must obtain its strongest life, are no ideal things. 
There is nothing of the iron yoke in them, though they be stronger 
than iron, Their authority and force are obtained through gentle 
compliance. The chariot of society moves in happiness and strength 
when drawn by the loves with reins of roses. Now, we do not 
know any place where courtesy could be affirmed to exist with 
more certitude than in Sweden. It pervades all classes. There is 
evidently more sincerity in Swedish formalities than in those of 
countries near home: they possess the quintessence of politeness, 
without which the informing spirit would be suspected to be sneak- 
ing condescension. We consider it an exceptionally delicate and 
unobstrusive mark of respect which the Swedes show to those they 
would honour in taking their left hand side when walking in the 
streets. Far from busy city, or lethargic village, we have wit- 
nessed the same unchangeable courtesy, and in the north, con- 
firmed feeling expressed by Hazlett in the sunny south of 
Italy, that, ‘in the cottage or on the mountain side it is weloome 
to the heart, for it comes from it.”’ 

The worst habits of the Swedes are those they have adopted. 
Flying kisses are popular; squirting tobacco saliva is a second 
nature with thousands. They have not, however, combined with 
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them the sister vices of the parent countries—frivolity and vaunting, 
Bran-vin, that unheroig liquor brewed by evil spirits to fatten the 
demon brats of the excise, is the country’s curse of curses. It has 
been fatally made a part of state machinery, on the principle of 
Napoleon that vices are very good patriots. The people have 
abundant animal spirits—on that score they could dispense with 
every fiery potation ; their sense of humour is keen enough without 
auy whetting by draughts from Phlegethen. We heard a Swedish 
lady cast a malediction at the coffin of Gustavus IV. over the gate 
of the Royal vault, for his encouragement of what she called “ the 
bran-vin system.” In 1874 the consumption of wines and spirits 
averaged six and a haif gallons per individual in quantity. But 
then this is almost wholly consumed by men. Swedish women 
are remarkably and exceptionally temperate, says the last English 
consular report. 

As regards appearance, the men have the advantage of the 
women, who are rarely pretty, never handsome, but always agree- 
able. Not that they are altogether without physical attractions. 
Frederika Bremer makes one of her characters speak on their behalf ; 
“Noses we can’t boast of; but eyes, look you, we have eyes to 
take the whole world with, and something beyond that.” We quite 
coincide with all the fair champion alleges. Nay more, that is not 
all that has to be said on behalf of the ladies. Their alstinence, 
which we have mentioned, is a merely negative merit; their 
pleasantness might be assumed to counterbalance want of personal 
attractions; their eyes might wound, not soothe the sorrows of 
humanity—but they have obtained renown far beyond what this 
temperance, courtesy, and power, can give, for their devotion, their 
home-management, and resolution. Tradition affords atypical repre- 
sentation of them in Disa, to whom we have already referred ; and 
in their domestic needle- work they are said to surpass the matchless 
ladies of the classics, and make the web of Penelope a trifling boast. 

Of Swedish literature we have nothing to say. Marlborough 
learned his history from Shakespeare’s plays. | We believe that in 
a fuller sense Swedish Jife may be studied in the works of Frederika 
Bremer. We have found in her an accomplished and many-sided 
woman—in a word, a woman of genius. That is one thing 
undoubted. Her description of the customs and habits of the 
Swedes we have delightedly confirmed in our short experience. We 
can only say that we have no reason to doubt that those we have 
pot seen in any way differ from what her vivid pen makes them 
appear to be. If we had to give our mind to the consideration of 
any other Swedish writer, we think it would be Bellman, in spite 
of Tegnér’s fame. Bellman has so strong a hold on the 
national mind, interprets its words so strongly that his sway is worth 
measuring, and his power worth analysing. 
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Sweden’s position in regard to art and science, we could not give 
an adequate opinion upon, even were these Hours fitted for such a 
relation, which they are not. Of Linnzus we have spoken somewhat 
already. In Sergel the sculptor, Sweden presents a rival to the Danish 
Thorvaldsen. We shall only add here an instance of immortality 
unparalleled, we believe, in the annals of the world. “ That is true 
fame,”’ said Coleridge, when he discovered a worn copy of Thom- 
son’s Seasons lying on a window of a cottage, But what is such 
a rusticated reputation like that to the renown of the philosopher 
Celsius? Thermometers marked according to his scale, and bearing 
his name, are attached to a window or door of every house, so that 
the people may learn, with;the least trouble and with most security, 
how the outside temperature varies in this variable climate, 
Celsius is the name most before every eye—the most general name 
on every lip. A barbarian might deem the letters composing it to 
be the sacred hieroglyphics of Sweden’s protecting deity, and the 
mercury his silver finger, giving the people timely notice of his tears 
and smiles, his visitations of anger and affection. Through Celsius, 
the Swedes are hereby wise unto weather-knowing. Popular infor- 
mation, however, is not limited to displays like this—nor to ho 
to Linnzeus and other demi-gods of science. We may take to heart 
the facts stated in the pages of our Stockholm Consul’s report, that 
“The Swedes have the reputation of being the most educated people 
in Europe.” 

We cannot here repress the confession, that ignorance of the lan. 
guage of the land in which one is travelling often proves a source of 
the pleasantest exercise of the mind. It makes one open ones eyes, 
and be pertinaciously curious in all matters. Our remark may be ap- 
plied to our reticence on the above paragraphs. We have no objec- 
tion to such application. But we ourselves attach them to the want 
of an intimate knowledge of language of the country in which you 
are travelling. We know this hasits drawbacks. Any fool can tell 
them off on his fingers. It’s a wise and pleasure-seeking man who 
shall search and find out its advantages. Deprived of common 
language, our sight and hearing became intensified. We cull our 
happiness from the face. If any one does ridicule us, we know 
nothing of the detraction—they smile all the more because of their 
impertinence, aud we are all the more gladdened at their smiles. 
Then, we are adored as idols because we are unintelligible; any 
any one sérving us feels that he, or she, is doing a good action— 
perhaps atoning for some despicable one. They oblige us with 
readiness and grace; they are thus plucking a flower of Paradise. 
We feel ourselves transfigured—it may be we are really the angels 
that the kind souls apprehend they may be entertaining unawares, 


To say the least, we are agents in the conscription of benevolence, 
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But, oh, for the further profit and amusement. In Sweden the 
original fuuntain of our own language is too apparent not to catch 
an Ei.y.ishman’s attention every hour. You are constantly being 
startled by familiar sounds on alien tongués; the very tone of 

h has a homeliness, having in it the burr and sing-song of 
Northumberland. Instances of such affinities are too common for 
reproduction here. As to some of the idioms, however, as well as 
the characteristic proverbs and illustrations in common use, although 
we could not interrupt our narrative by t!.e continual recurrence of 
these oral phenomena -—they are too peculiar and interesting not to 
be briefly adverted to. 

You learn that the first catastrophe induced by matrimony, that 
is, the publishing of the banns, is called, ‘* Falling from the pulpit.” 
Many weak brethren and sisters with us have a kindly regard for 
‘‘a drop”’ of something hot: in Sweden they ask you to have “a 
tear’? of coffee. A man does not say that he smells a rat, but 
Heir ligger en hund begraven—* A hound is buried here.’’ There 
is the same native air breathing from their correspondent to our 
“ All’s grist that comes to his mill ’’—Nu har hast fott vatten po sin 
qvarn—‘‘ He has water for his mill :’’ but whilst we merely say 
‘ First come first served,” the Swedish affirmation foregoes not the 
country’s characteristics: Den som fdrst kommer till quarnen, for 
férst mala—“ Who first comes to the mill has the first meal ;’’ and 
so it is with the definition of the unlucky man, Han kommer aldrig 
mer po gron qvist—“ He never comes when the branch is green,’’ 
Not less picturesque in the land of waters is that swift, evanishing 
aphorism, Drommer dr som strOmmer—‘‘ Dreams are like streams.” 
And hew vivid and direct that piscatorial illustration, which will 
at once bring before a fisher’s mind many a Swedish excursion, 
when, after catching his few fine trout in the rocky dancing burns, 
he meets a person with a plenteousness of huge fishes snared in 
some of the frequent lakes, two or three of which monsters will out- 
weigh all be has to show for a fair day’s sport! J tystaste vatten go 
de stérsta fiskarne—‘ In the still waters lie the large fishes.” We 
say, in baldest phraseology, ‘‘ He's always in luck,”’ but a Swede 
presents you with a household picture, Han komi grefvens tid— 
‘‘He comes in pudding time;” thousands of years may be 
the age of that proverb; when it was first pronounced, and 
fir ages afterwards, it may have brought before the eye Charity 
written large in some hospitable Scandinavian warrior’s home, 
where ‘‘the pudding smoked in the hall.” There is a scriptural 
gravity and power in the warning announcement, Girigheten bedrager 
v. sheten—‘* Covetousness ensnares Wisdom’s self’’— indeed, it seems 
a hyperborean echo of St. Paul's “ Beware of covetousness."’ Of 
all Swedish proverbs, however, we admire most the rendering of 
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our “Karly to bed, early to rise,” &c., for it presents to us the 
beneficence and beauty of the dayspring; and how beautiful, 
indeed, it isin the north !—Morgon stunden har guld i munnen— 
“The morning hour has gold in its mouth,” 

As for common words, they will enliven the mind of every 
traveller, however deep may have been its sleep amidst the mono. 
tony of home-talk. As, for instance, in the fine appropriativeness 
of a pillow being called Orongodt, literally, “‘ good for the ear ;” 
in the nobleness of a wife’s title, which is at once an interpretation 
and a watchword—//ustru, literally, “ house-trust,”’ or ‘* house- 
faith ;”’ in the humourness of their, too truly, not boiling, but 
‘cooking”’ water ; in the opposition of Swedish sound to English 
ideas, in an express train being proncunced a snail (snal); and, it 
may be, in having the classics of the Sca!ds brought to remembrance, 
by gold being called, ‘‘ The tears of Freya.”. But supreme above 
all casual words, proverbs, compliments, re narks as to conditions 
of weather or things—but, attached to them, and to every other 
utterance of speech, a man will be amused by tne wonderful, irre- 
pressible, omnipresent Jah so! of the Swedes. According to the 
intonation and extension of the words—soft or hard, quick or 
slow, musical or harsh—they express conviction, consent, agree. 
ment, satiracal denial and doubt, endearment, hate, desire, or 
mortification .The two monosyllables—making im all five letters— 
are a pipe on which all the moods can play. The main Swedish 
national distinctions are—in home affairs Smdrgos; in social life 
Brors skal ; in general intercourse Jah so! If a Swede was to dis. 
believe these assertions, he would, in prolonged notes of wonder 
and mockery, cry Jaaah so-o-o! If he agreed with us, he would, 
exclaim, with a merry expression and musical succinctness, J’A sa / 

Another vein of pleasantry which is ever surprising us is the 
quaintness of interpretation by foreigners into one’s own language. 
It is always humourous—sometimes it is enlightening. Thus a 
person who is not adept in the huckster art of buying and selling 
we often heard called “a non-affairs man.’’ Of one whose en- 
thusiasm in certain social matters had met with a check, a Swede 
delicately remarked that ‘‘ he had become much ameliorated.” 
D’Aubigne, at a Scotch minister's house, had kippered herring to 
breakfast. On hearing them named he asked what “ kippered ’’ 
meant, the answer given was, ‘‘ preserved.” To the dismay of 
the household, LD’ Aubigne, at family prayers that morning, put up 
a petition for his host and family to be kippered. Such difficulty 
in the correct employment of a word makes frequent merriment. 
Gloriana had a severe attack of rheumatism in her shoulder. 
Skénvik’s local doctor applied a lotion, and, through a Swedish 
lady, intimated that it had to be covered with a piece of oil-skin, 
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for the purpose, as the lady interpreted, of ‘‘ keeping in the flavour.” 
When a gentleman afterwards wanted to know whether the pain 
was lessened, he asked Gloriana whether she ‘“‘ had any sentiment 
left in her shoulder?” That same gentleman, when it was affirmed 
that we ourselves were a very grave individual, said that from what 
he had seen we were “ joke-fullable.” In the present lunatic 
abuse of the word ‘‘ awful,”’ he felt it a relief, a breathing an 
honestly jocular, and not a delerious atmosphere, to hear Trinculo 
exclaiming at all sudden facts, ‘‘ Now, that’s too queer!" and 
instead of the maudlin whine for lunch, the thorough hunger- 
yielding assertion, ‘‘ I have a strong behoof to dine!”’ 

Furthermore, we come upon old stories dressed in new and 
foreign garb. To these we need not refer. Others there are, how. 
ever, which smack of the soil. A man suddenly seized with a fit 
of sneezing, performed the act in a gentleman’s face. The latter 
swore at him. ‘To the volley of oaths the culprit calmly answered, 
“ Sir, you must have come from the country. In thé town, when 
@y one sneezes, we say, ‘God bless you!” We generally found 
tf&Swedes pleasantly satirical on their own failings, and not loth 
to exaggerate them. Want of cleanliness, for instance, is charged 
against certain quarters where there is both time and opportunity 
for daily ablutions. More than once were we treated to the asser- 
tion that a young lady, being invited to a ball, in order to sound 
her mother’s mind in regard to her drapery, inquired whether “ she 
should wash for a high or a low-necked dress?’ Still more severe 
was a business anecdote as to a Swede, who, on being asked to give his 
word of honour in regard to some matter, quickly replied, ‘ Oh! 
certainly, if I can oblige you in such a little thing.”’ 

Whenever Trinculo heard or uttered any such stories as we 
have mentioned, on the conclusion he would lay his right fore- 
finger along his nose and say, “ Ach! the morahl of that is good 
—is exqueseet!’? But he never gave the moral-—not he. And 
therein lay one other of his heinous offences against society. He 
left the moral unseen. We must not prove equally culpable. 
Nay, we might be more so in coming to an abrupt conclusion after 
mentioning Trinculo’s failing. We should be complaining of a 
mote whilst we had a beam. And that isa thievish wooden figure 
of speech. 

The “moral” is a very popular thing, it is a reference to 
something not apparently inherent in the subject—like motives in 
common conversation. When sop’s fables became translated 
from the Greek—that is, suited to the modern mind—they had to 
be supplied with voluminous appendages, their classic nudeness was 
not suited to our chaste open tastes. Each fable had to have its 
moral attached—its interpretation set forth with perspicuity. The 
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necessity of moralising is, therefore, evident. Warned by Aisop’s 
fate, and Trinculo’s delinquency, we conform to the necessity, 
whilst the last penitential sands are falling of these our Hours in 
Sweden. 

Our moral is twofold. Firstly, Forget Yourself; secondly, Eschew 
Comparisons, And as our amplification of these four words— 
however we may particularly apply them—will extend to Hours 
spent in other lands than Sweden, our moral, if of any value, must 
be as broad and general as the casing air. 

Forget Yourself !—In travelling we should escape from all our 
social attitudinising. This is the first art for securing enjoyment 
and mental enrichment. Men, indeed, do often from instinct drop 
their masks, and survey their brother man with more gracious eyes 
when removed from the restraints and the eyes of inquisitive, 
obligatory friends at home. We open our heart to the stranger. 
It is in proportion to our intimacy (familiarity is its popular name) 
that apprehension and pride begin to act and close its valves 
against him. This need not be. We may be happy, simple, honest; 
if we shall forget ourselves. As for meaner matters—those which 
relate to sensual indulgence—we do not give them a moment's 
attention, because the intelligent never stray abroad to advertise 
their capacity for dishes or wines, or competency for general 
prodigality. The proper objects of a visit are thus obviously 
defeated. In the first place, body and mind are abused: in the 
second, as with Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandra, there is offered 
at the shrine of luxury, what Antipho calls the greatest of all 
sacrifices—the sacrifice of time. The chief advantage in travelling 
is that it can renew our unconsciousness: that it allows impressions 
to flow in upon us, uncoloured by preeonception or bias. To 
attain this state in the fullest degree should be the aim of every 
sensible man, even at home—it is, indeed, the secret of genius, 
It is tenfold more desirable when he moves abroad ; when fellow. 
beings with new language, gestures, and habits, and nature, with 
all her sights and sounds, yield him every help. These remarks - 
may, perhaps, make the reader understand how it comes to pass 
that one whose lines have lain in the hard places of business has 
written as one that has been dazzled and drunk with the beauty of 
many scenes which he has described. He will not seek to extenuate 
any warmth of language, but justify it, even as did the frequently 
cold and statistical Humboldt. ‘‘ The higher the point of view, the 
greater is the necessity for a systematic mode of treating the 
subject in languaye at once animated and picturesque.”’ 

Eschew Comparisons !—To Sweden, as to other places, we do 
not go to see what is to be seen in England, any more than to 
breathe England’s air, Therefore, again we say, —_— us be 
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for ever in company ; in this instance, the company of our everyday 
thoughts. If we only want the familiar, let us stay at home. 
Don’t let us be for ever ridiculing in our ridiculousness, and 
measuring everything with our scant measure of prejudice and 
custom. This petty aptness of the mind arises from its malignant 
and ireful activity, in revenge for the bonds imposed by our posi- 
tion in life, for its seclusion from natural, healthy action. Let us 
not, however, bear a double yoke. Let us control that petulancy 
of spirit. Let us go abroad, not as_resenting our machine-exist- 
ence in social commerce, but as men who would renew the youth 


of the soul. 
We find not in Sweden the soft gradations of a lingering 


spring, slowly unbosoming every grace ; no linked sweetness long 
drawn out,—for summer comes quickly with dashing revelry on 
winter’s heels. No sooner has Skada breathed her soft gales, and 
unlocked the icy links wrought by Uller amidst his snows, than 
from the celestial mansion of Breidalblick, the wide-shining, the 
far-beaming Balder, the sun-god, re-inspires the frozen earth with 
a mighty and sudden visitation—like a descent of the Paraclete. 
There are here no rich forest desmesnes. There are trees 
innumerable ; but no gigantic patriarchs, such as adorn our wood. 
lands, and frequently our glades, our fields, and our village church- 
yards. When you get out of the few woods of imported growth, 
you behold at once the ever-prevailing pines and firs, which make 
unending forests, though the trees are neither of huge nor of dense 
growth. Everywhere—everywhere—you see their sable, solemn 
shapes extending to the very horizon, and breaking it with their sharp 
outlines. But then, these trees are instinct with the spirit of the 
country: battling for life are they, and ever triumphant ; drawing 
substance from the very rocks, or, as Mary Wolstonecraft sur- 
mised, from air itself. You cannot ‘‘ laugh with Chaucer in the 
hawthorn shade,” for nature is severe and struggling. Here are 
no green lanes, but bare stretches of fences formed of slanting 
branches placed between upright poles. You miss what Hunt 
missed in Italy--paths leading over field and style, hay-fields in 
June, the luxurious combination of green and russet, of grass and 
wild.flowers, over which a lover of nature can stroll for hours 
with a foot as fresh as a stag’s and the ability to lie down when 
you will, and sleep in clover, but you witness the rocks in won- 
' drous ubiquity, and ever-changing shapes—-nor rocks alone, nor 
their conquest by the enduring pines and firs, but their sterility 
mastered by man, and their broad harsh bosoms turned into fertile 
gardens. There may be uniformity sometimes felt in the general 
red or grey, log-built houses, in the dress of the natives, in the 
landscape itself. But contrasts are not wanting, nor are they 
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unfrequent. The inland waters, buried in the thick sylvan recesses, 
are counted by the hundreds throughout every province; from 
the full, broad day you enter into the twilight of the woods, and 
from their shade you suddenly open into bright sunlight and 
glittering lakes. Don’t let us complain that we rarely meet our 
own peculiar pastoral luxuriance: they will be found on returning 
to our dear England, greener and richer for the contrast we bring 
with us. 

What you do find to impress and compensate you are the rocks, 
the weird, the stern, the prevalent rocks, in all variety of shade 
and aspect : their conquerers, and the green ornament of the land, 
the ever-seen and ever-green pines and firs; the bright atmo- 
sphere ; a longer succession of untroubled days than we experience 
in England; a twilight that southern lands know not but in the 
fame that comes from the north; and—in winter, keener cold, re- 
gions of snow and ice,—and in the milder seasons—water. 
Water rules each and every district. And this spirit of the land 
answers to all changes of atmosphere, and the nation answers to 
ut—being stirred or stilled as the water sleeps or flows. Its flash- 
ing lustre quickens the mind—and then the people become active 
in all their pursuits; but when it is bound in the strong ice-grasp, 
then they become torpid—commerce is paralysed on all the shores, 
over all the lakes, up all the migbty rivers. It is in the summer 
or autumn when Sweden is visited by foreign friends, and then 
every landscape is alive with her million dancing streams. Water 
animates the whole kingdom, and is one of Sweden’s own peculiar 
charms. 

And so with scores of other matters. Towns do not blight tho 
country for a radius of miles, as with us. If you should be in the 
very centre of the bustle and noise of their few populous places, 
you can in a few minutes reach nature’s wildness and calm. The 
streets are of such short compass that you can in a brief distance 
exile yourself from their tumult, and possess yourself of an exist- 
ence where the pulse of time seems not to beat; find 


“ Night hushed as night, and day serene as day.” 


As for out-door sports, you will not have the ready return that 
charms the easy Englishman. Game there is, but it can only be 
got at the expense of large exercise. There is the partridge, 
rapphina ; the blackcock, orre ; the woodcock, morkulla ; the snipe, 
beckasin ; the hazel hen, hjerpe; and the king of all birds that 
haunt the woods, the capercailzie, tjader—which last royal creature 
should be royally pursued, and not brought down, in the popular, 
cowardly method, when he sings his love song from the pine. 
Fishing, too, there is in abundance, but in repayment for more 
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exercise, patience, and exploration than our anglers wot of; you 
must first find your trout sttfeams, be prepared for something of an 
excursion when you would go thither, ard hope not to sing any 
of Izaak Walton’s lullaby songs (ovr Skonvik host was eighteen 
months before he found his Norrland Coquet): with keen persever- 
ance you will then get salman, lax, and trout, lax-éring, and in 
other waters pike, gadda, and perch, abborre. In regard to fruits, 
our deity romes from Greece—we have Amalihea and her bounteous 
horn ; Sweden’s goddess, Freya, is of a sterner nature—albeit she 
is queen of beauty and of the evening star—for her productions 
you must not seek the orchard, but go the wilds, to the crags, the 
shores and the underwood, and there you will find autumn lusty, 
fruits rich in colour, delicious in flavour—the wild strawberry, smul- 
tron ; raspberry, hallon ; cranberry, lingon ; cloudberry, hjorton. 

We lose the hurry of home in Sweden. There are no flying 
express trains, such as those by which London and Edin- 
burgh rapturously return each others commercial embraces, but 
there are roads against the world. We got the system of McAdam 
from Sweden. Railways are young with her, but her king’s high- 
way is a truly imperial thing, under imperial ordinances and super- 
vision. At every short stage is a licensed post-house, Gastgivrigird, 
which is bound to find ‘horses for travellers at a fixed rate. A 
book (dagbok), lies in the house, wherein the traveller can enter 
complaints or compliments. The book is periodically inspected 
by a Government official, who takes care that reprimand or 
fine follows any delinquency on the part of the postmaster. 
We have known persons in England communicated with, 
months after they have made an entry, to ascertain if it was - 
correct, and whether they were desirous of pressing it. The 
travelling is thus slow: the law stipulates four English miles an 
hour. But then it is all the safer. We have our own parliamen- 
tary train, which has that same recommendation as against the 
slaughterous express. Besides, the Swedes have much to learn. 
The old woman thought it was not to be expected that the French 
could have their prayers answered, because the Almighty coul/ not 
understand their gibberish; the Swedes do not address their 
horses in English fashion; their incentives ave in a different 
language—in a smacking of the mouth, aad in a burring noise from 
blowing of the lips. When they import Jehus from Britain, with 
their peculiar, although equally unspellable, horse language, they 
will doubtless be able to get a rattling speed out of their short, 
sturdy, enduring animals. 

In all your wanderings through Sweden you never see 
cottages like England’s,—snugly-thatched, rose-embowered; 
but if you should go into any of them yeu will find 
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them fragrant with sprigs of fir and juniper; and if you par- 
take of a meal therein, the hospitality will not be less than lurks 
in any of the sweet, unpolluted corners of our island. At the 
meal, certainly, you will miss the long, ostentatious grace, petition, 
or prayer, which only shows the audacity of the creature’s soul 
and the capacity of his throat; but you will see guest and host 
pause behind their chairs before being seated at the meal, and 
invoke a blessing upon it, in silence; and after the meal you will 
see such guest, with oriental gravity, arise and touch the hand of 
the master of the house, and murmur, Tak for mat, “‘ Thanks for 
the meal,’ to which the host responds in a brief welcome sen- 
tence. And, now, no more of instances. Eschew comparisons, 
reader and traveller! Don't seek for what you have found, 
Enjoy the change! change in manners, scenery, language, light, 
air, and every-day associations. Insight then will be constant 
stimulus ; on all sides the mind will discover something to excite 
and elevate. Whilst, in addition to what nature brings, there are 
great historical experiences which vivify many a spot. Add that, 
bevond all this—in Sweden—and not to be found otherwhere in 
Europe, are the palpable lingering relics of our old paternal 
religion. Our single parting sentence is— 

Look on the things of which we have spoken, and as many 
more as may come across your way, with earnestness and self- 
forgetfulness, and so far from finding aught of disappointment in 
Sweden, you will obtain delight for the body and riches for the 
mind; and that there, as everywhere else, the fruits of obser- 
vation are finely suited to the individual, like all food from 
heaven, even as the manna, of which those that had little had 
enough, and those that had much had nothing to spare. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


SWEDEN is a poor and yet arich country, and the efforts of her 
government should be to abolish the former words. We do not 
presume to say how this has to be done in any one point, except 
that every facility should be afforded for the introduction and 
security of foreign capital. Her wood and iron are so much wealth 
and strength lying dormant. 

We here speak of a matter on which her political existence 
depends. She has one enemy,—that is, the common one— 
Russia. Our remarks do not owe their origin to Russia’s aggres- 
sive spirit being a common theme at the present moment. 
Sweden was menaced by her long before she showed openly her 
designs on Turkey. 


The advantage of Sweden to Russia can be explained in a single 
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sentence. The Baltic as a close lake, for Russia would be only 
second in importance to that of the Black Sea—and possessed of 
Sweden, Russia would command the Baltic. 

Sweden, from the smalluess of her size and from her position, is 
is one of the neutral powers of Europe. In that she has no 
security. Her neutrality has rather tended to weaken her. Old 
feuds have not been altogether healed with Denmark. Sweden, 
furthe:more, has not taken the personal interest she should have 
taken in Russia’s desigus on that kingdom, German action is but 
Russia in disguise ; it undermines the power that should be a 
barrier against Russia’s advance upon Kurope. Thus, let us 
suppose Germany should annex Denmark; at an advantageous 
monaent Russia goes to war with Germany, Deamark thereupon 
will rise against Germany; Germany inevitably succumbs; all 
those iron limbs with which she has in recent years chastised 
nations, are then paralysed. She makes concessions. The end has 
then become clear. Russia has made one stride more towards her 
aim in universal sovereignty. Denmark's hour is so much nearer ; 
so is Sweden's. , 

The sight of Aland wade manifest to us how close Russia has 
come. But she has come even closer to Sweden; she is in the 
breasts of many of her sons, If ler annexation of the kingdom was 
done diplomatically—(and when does she fail in diplomacy !—not in 
war, but in congress, she finds her best tield—she’ll vive blood and 
money in any abundance for a congress), in that event how would 
she be received in Sweden ! 

Gustaves Vast was met by the rebuff—‘‘One master is as 
good as another ;” but the nation thereon felt the foreign spur in the 
flanks, and it did rise and throw the alien dynasty. Now, how 
different it is! We have heard it too often said—‘ Finland is 
happy, and we don’t care if we have vhe same government. It 
matters not whether you call us Swede or Russian.”’ 

This discloses how well Russia plays that card—Finland. Finland 
dare not be made discouteuted before the face of Europe. Not so, 
however, will it be in the day when Russia, fearing no nation, and 
all nations fearing her, she spreads forth her hand to blend them— 
to make one empire for herself—and her more than Papal Czar 
stands between all men’s souls and their God. Then Finland will 
have her pains—the more bitter because deserved and unatoning. 
Meanwhile—and this is sufficient for the moment—Finland is 
happier than before—so the people say, so say the writers; and 
the Swedes are not displeased with the picture. 

Sweden, too, exhibits an example favourable to Russia. Let 
there be peace and prosperity—and change of royal line is unim- 
portant. She has changed her dynasty. With the dynasty, then, 
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remain the chief, if not the final hope. Let it not allow of the 
precedent which gave it a throne to be used as argument for 
their deposition and the bondaye of the country. It preserves 
sacredly relics and records of their country’s ancestral dynasties ; 
let it preserve still more sacredly the freedom for which it has 
fought, in common with all preceding royal lines. Above all 
other things, Russia has to be watched by the throne and the 
senate. Much in these pages will be transient—superseded, it 
may be, by reader’s verification of the scenes we have described ; but 
these last words will remain. Suppress the book—these truths will 
reappear in another form—breathed by other lips—whispered in 
foreign tongues—but, we devoutly trust, not confirmed by iron 
bonds. 
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HIC JACET PQ@:TA 


Ox! should the veil of death be drawn 
Across my brow to-night, 
And morrow wake me not, 
Would sable mourners line my lawn 
To mark the solemn flight 
Of soul, 
Or should I be forgot ? 


Would tongues speaks kind of him who tried 
The hard ascent to fame 
Up Poesy’s steep hill ? 
Or would they mock him, and deride, 
With harsb, unchristian blame, 
The heart 
That wished no mortal ill ? 


Would she, my heart’s fair creature, strew 
Upon my placid brow 
Fresh, fragrant ivy-leaves ? 
Would they, who knew my sins, uudo 
The charm that might endow 
My grave, 
In still, poetic eves ? 


Would pensive friends, at calm of day, 
Come stealing to my tomb 
To murmur hymns of peace? 
To move the loathsome weeds away, 
And, bending in the gloom, 
Revere 
The mound of daisy fleece ? 


And, gliding back, take one last look 
At that rude written name, 
(Which time shall soon efface), 
And say, “ His heart lies there, a book 
Now hasped, it was its aim 
To charm 
The soul with songs of grace.” 


ALFRED Henry Bromitow. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 





THE GREEN FLAGS. 


Tue Hindus were carrying the image of their goddess Doorga in 
procession through the town of Monghyr to the river-side, when the 
Police Darogah, an arrant Mahomedan, took offence at the parade 
because it included some green flags, an insignia appertaining exclu- 
sively, he said, to the Mahomedan festival of the Mohurrum. 

“J will not allow the procession to pass,” said he, “ till the green 
flags are withdrawn.” 

“Why should we withdraw them ?” asked the Hindus. 

‘‘ Because I wish it,” responded the man in authority. 

“Well, we don’t care two broken cowries for your wish !” uncere- 
moniously answered the Hindus. 

The Darogah had force on his side, and used it, and the procession 
was stopped at the thannah by the chowkeydars. The Hindus stood 
undecided what to do, when just at that moment they saw the col- 
lector of the district passing by in his buggy. 

“ Dobie Khodabund ! dobie Khodabund |” cried the worshippers of 
Doorga, as with one voice, and surrounded the buggy. “ The Darogah 
has stopped our procession and is interfering with our religious obser- 
vances. Do justice to us, sir, and permit the procession to pass.” 

“Oh, my friends !” said the collector with a smile, “you mistake 
my functions when you ask me to interfere in matters relating to the 
police. Go to the magistrate, and he will see you righted at once.” 

The people were not displeased with the reply. The tone was 
encouraging and kind, and they believed that they had only to go to 
the magistrate to get the Darogah snu!)bed. They left the image, there- 
fore, before the thannah, and proceeded to the magistrate’s house. 

But the Darogah had anticipated them. 

“The Hindus have been creating a disturbance in the streets in 
taking their idol to the river-side,” was his report to the superior officer, 
“and I have been obliged to stop the procession for the day,pending 
the Auszoor’s orders.” | 

“ All right,” said the Ausoor. “I shall ride to the spot to-morrow, 
and give orders, after personal inquiry into the matter.” 

This was just what the Darogah wanted. He knew very well,what 
the magistrate did not know, that the idol would be desecrated if it was 
not consigned to the river on that particular day, and the Awszoor had 
committed himself by saying that no orders would be passed on that 
day. The mob came shortly after and surrounded the magistrate’s 
house, protesting against the Darogah’s interference, and asking clamo- 
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rously for justice ; but the magistrate, though very complaisant, would 
do nothing for them that day. 

“But we must throw the idol into the river this night, sir. Our 
religion requires it.” 

The magistrate, however, would not listen to them; and when they 
asked the Darogah to allow the idol to be removed on his own terms— 
that is, mznus the green flags—he said that he would not do so now, for 
the Ausoor had given very precise orders, which had to be obeyed. 

This set the whole station ablaze. The idol belonged to a Moochee, 
or shoemaker, named Boodhoo, and the people who were carrying it 
in procession were low-class men, always afraid to strike against con- 
stituted authority, except when led on. by the higher classes. The 
quarrel was now espoused by several respectable men, who were 
scandalised that an image of their goddess should have been stopped 
and desecrated at the whim of a bigotted Mahomedan, and they in. 
cited the people to stand firm for their rights. 

“ Are we so powerless,” exclaimed Gunesh Dutt, a zemindar, “ that 
we should surrender our religious rights and privileges without a blow 
at the dictate of a pig-eating Mahomedan ?” 

“No,” said Lalljee, a man of yet greater respectability ; ‘‘ we shall 
make the magistrate himself regret the order he has passed.” 

The next morning the magistrate repaired to the thannah, asked 
Boodhoo, who was present at the spot, why he had created a disturbance 
there on the previous day, and, on his denying the soft impeachment, 
he directed him to remove the idol at once. Boodhoo assented to 
this, but Lalljee and others would not allow him to bring the bearers 
necessary to carry out the order. 

“ A pretty business this!” exclaimed the magistrate when, passing 
the spot some hours later, he saw that the idol had not been removed. 
“IT cannot make myself understood by these people, I see ; or they are 
after some mischief, perhaps.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the Darogah ; “all classes of Hindus in the station 
have banded together to set aside the Ausoor’s hookum.” 

“Very well, then,” said the magistrate, laughingly. “If they won't 
remove their goddess, set the chowkeydars to do.so. I don’t want the 
hideous figure to obstruct the public road.” 

The magistrate left the place, and the police mustered strong to 
carry out his order, in which they were countenanced by all the 
Mahomedans in the station, who collected together on the glacis north 
of the fort. In the meantime the Hindus also were collecting on the 
glacis to the south in greater number even than the Mahomedans, and 
with their eyes steadily fixed on the idol, which lay equidistant between 
the two parties. 

“ Now, then, we had better make an end of the matter,” exclaimed 
the chowkeydars, coming forward to lift it up. 

“Stop !” cried the Hindus. “ Dare not touch the idol for your 
ives!” and dividing themselves into two parties, one made a rush to- 
wards the idol and carried it off vf ef armis to the river ; while the 
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other pitched right against the Mahomedans and the chowkeydars, to 
give them a bit of their mind. The Mahomedans were not unprepared, 
for they had arms with them of which they made free use. But they 
were Out-numbered and overpowered. 

“ What are you going to do now ?” asked the Darogah of the Hindus, 
in fear. 

“ Break your head, to commence with,” said Lalljee. 

But the Darogah was nimble-footed, and escaped him, upon which 
the Hindus broke wild and gutted the pharee and the police-station 
house, and demolished a Mahomedan mosque, after which they hunted 
for the Darogah from street to street. 

“Your escape is hopeless,” exclaimed a chowkeydar, who had ac- 
companied the Darogah. 

“Get me into the house of a Mahomedan, and let me take my 
chance there.” 

He found refuge at last in a house in a narrow lane, which he did 
not leave till he was fetched out of it by the collector. When the 
magistrate and the collector appeared in the streets, the crowd had 
cleared out of them already. 

Eight prisoners were brought to trial for the affray, and the charge 
being fully proved against them, Lalljee was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment, and Gunesh Dutt, Boodhoo, and the rest, to six months’ 
imprisonment each, with fines varying from five hundred to fifty rupees. 
‘the Hindus complained bitterly that the greatest offender of all, the 
Darogah, was not even so much as censured for the part he had taken 
in the affair, and fully accepted the explanation that justice is blind. 

“ Are green flags henceforth to belong exclusively to the Mahome- 
dans ?” 


“Perhaps, yes ; but we have got no /ufiva on the point yet.” 


THE QUARREL FOR LAC, 


GopaL Dome and Mudden Dome were brothers, and lived together 
in amity for a long time. They held some lands in common, but there 
were others owned as distinct appurtenances by each. Of this latter 
description was a large garden belonging to Gopal, which he did not 
cultivate, and which was necessarily converting itself iato a wilderness. 

‘“‘ You are spoiling the garden, brother,” said Mudden : “why don’t 
you cultivate it properly ?” 

“T have no time to attend to it,” answered Gopal. “ Why don’t 
you cultivate it yourself ?” 

“ How can I do so?” said Mudden, ‘: when the garden does not 
belong to me ?” 

“But what belongs to you is mine, and what belongs to me is 
yours— is it not so, Mudden ?” 

“It ought to be so, certainly,” said Mudden, reciprocating the 
affection implied. ‘“ Have I your permission, then, to clear and culti- 
vate the garden ?” 

The garden after this was cultivated by Mudden, but when the 
time arrived for gathering the lac Gopal laid claim to it. 
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“ How is that, brother? Did you not yourself grant me permission 
to cultivate the lac ?” 

“Yes, I did ; that is, to cultivate it on my behalf. If you want any 
recompense for having worked for me, I am willing to pay you your 
wages at the usual rate.”’ 

“ But that was not the understanding between us. I did not want 
to cultivate it for you. I remarked that the place was running into 
wilderness ; upon which you said I could cultivate it if I liked, because 
what belonged to you also belonged to myself.” 

“I certainly did not mean that you were to cultivate the place on 
your own behalf. What is the good of being the owner of the land if 
the cultivation thereon was to belong to another ?” 

There was much further discussion in the same tune between the 
two brothers, till they eventually agreed to refer the dispute to two 
arbitrators, one to represent each side. The parties chosen were both 
near neighbours. “They heard with patience what each disputant had 
to urge, and then they unanimously adjudged the lac as belonging to 
Mudden. 

“Very good,” remarked Gopal: “what I enjoy he enjoys,” and 
this was understood by all who heard him to mean that he accepted 
the decision without demur. 

Next morning Mudden proceeded to the garden to gather lac, 
taking with him a relative named Hurry to assist him; and they com- 
menced work with great diligence. They were, however, shortly after 
interrupted by Gopal, who told them that they must not gather more 
of it. 

“How so?” said Mudden. “ The question has been decided by 
the arbitrators already, and you have accepted their decision, have 
you not ?” 

“ Leave alone the lac, I tell you. I will not allow more of it-to be 
gathered,” 

Mudden desisted, not knowing what to do, and being averse to 
quarrel with his brother on the spot; but Gopal began now to cut lac 
on his own account. 

“ You will put me in a rage, brother, if you go on playing that game 
with me,” said Mudden. “ The lac has been adjudged to me, and I 
object to your having anything to do with it.” 

Gopal, however, did not pay any attention to him, and this so vexed 
Mudden that he wrenched a stick from a banian tree, and struck his 
brother with it, felling him to the ground, after which he struck him 
seven more blows, which killed him. 

On being arrested Mudden confessed having struck his brother, but 
denied that he had intention to kill him. There was no enmity or ill- 
will between them, and he asserted that he had not struck more than 
two blows. The evidence of Hurry, Dome, and others, however, 
established clearly that eight blows were inflicted by him, and this gave 
his irritation and excitement a very unjustifiable character. He was 
convicted of murder, but, taking into consideration the absence of 
malice in the act, was sentenced to transportation for life. 
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THE FORGED SEALS, + 


Tue Rajah of Bansee was in ill-humour, and was not to be seen. 

‘Why what is the matter with him? Is he sick?” asked.one of 
his most intimate friends, who had come to speak to him. 

“No, not sick at all,” replied the attendant. “He has for a long 
time suffered considerably in the alienation of his estates, by means 
of forged documents, and the inconvenience having become pressing 
he has got sulky over it.” 

‘‘And well he may be. If his servants were not so careless, the 
frauds on him might have been discovered long since. What are you 
all fit for if you cannot find out the fabricators of the documents ?” 

The Rajah’s friend spoke forcibly and feelingly, and the servant 
spoken to was annoyed. “If you can help the Rajah in his difficulty, 
sir,” said he, “why don’t you do so? He has a great respect and 
liking for you, and will doubtless attend to the advice you give him,” 

“T have no doubt he will, and shall speak to him on the subject 
when I meet him.” 

The Rajdh had himself overheard the conversation, and imstantly 
sent for his friend, and the plan suggested by him was acted upon 
without demur, 

“Now, Kanhya Sing,” said the Rdjah, addressing a man brought 
up before him by his friend, “you have been very strongly recom- 
mended to me as a sharp man of business. Can you get for me a blank 
stamp paper, bearing the forged seal of any one my ancestors? or, 
better still, can you get me the man who is selling such papers in the 
market ?” 

“What will you give me, sir, if I am able to do both?” asked 
Kdnhya Sing in reply. 

“I don’t know what I would of give you. You shall name your 
own reward, man, for I shall not be ungrateful for such service. In the 
meantime, you are welcome to a retaining fee,” and drawing out his 
purse, he counted over to him ten pieces of burnished gold, 

Kdnhya Sing left the apartment well pleased, and taking two of the 
Rajéh’s burkundanjes with him, went out on his errand without delay 
He had formerly been in the service of one Hanuman, and had seen him 
and two of his brothers fabricate seals of different kinds, and then affix 
them to blank stamp papers. “I have no doubt that these are the 
papers afterwards converted into bonds, vouchers, and foffahs, and cause 
so much annoyance to the Zemindars ; and if I can get hold of Hanuman, 
I shall have earned my reward.” 

He went to work warily, the two durkundanjes he stationed at a 
distance from Hanuman’s house, and then went in to him alone. 

“Ha, Kanhya Sing! Hard up for service and come back to me? Is it 

not so?” 

“No, not that at present. A friend of mine wants a blank stamp - 


paper, with the seal of Rajah Tej Sing affixed to it. Can you help me 
to one ?” 
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“ Paper of what price, man ?”’ 

“ Of ten rupees.” 

“Yes, I can give one to you ; but you must pay twenty rupees for it, 
—ten rupees for the stamp, and ten rupees for the seal.” 

“Kénhya Sing took out twenty rupees from his waistband, and 
counted them into the hands of Hanuman, who producing a parcel of 
of papers from a box, picked out one of the value required. 

“ Here is the paper and seal you want ; but I must see the principal 
to whom it is made over. Where is he ?” 

“Oh, he is hard by. He has not come in with me because he is 
not known to you, and you might have blamed me for bringing him into 
your sanctum.” 

“It does not matter. I am going out, and shall just peep at his 
face as I hand this to him.” 

Hanuman canmie out of the house with the paper concealed in his 
pogree, and was at once pounced upon by the durkundanyes who were 
lying in wait for him. 

“ Ho, traitor! hast thou deceived me ?” exclaimed he in wrath. “I 
wish I had brought out my knife with me: I would then have mad: 
very short work of you all with it.” 

Kanhya Sing grinned maliciously and said: “Keep quiet, then, 
since you have not got it with you, and let the durkundanjes lead you to 
the thannah peacefully.” 

He was taken to the nearest thannah, and the Darogah asked him to 
produce the paper he had with him. 

“What paper? I have no paper with me that I know of.” 

“You will find the paper in his turban, Darogah Saheb,” said 
Kanhya. 

The Darogah asked to be allowed to search him, but he would not 
agree to it, and told him to keep off. He then freed his right hand 
by a sudden effort from the grasp of the durkundanje, who held it, and 
opening his turban, put the paper which was within it into his mouth. 
He swallowed a part of the paper, but being seized by the throat by 
the Darogah, was obliged to spit out several pieces, and one of these 
bore the seal of Rajah ‘Tej Sing. 

“We will now proceed to his house,” said the Darogah, “ and search 
it ;” and the search was eminently successful, several blank papers being 
found in it bearing the seals of Rajahs Surub Jeet Sing, Bahadoor Sing. 
and Tej Sing, all ancestors of the Rajah of Bansee, with others bearing 
the seals and signatures of certain kanoongoes of Goruckpore. Proofs 
of the privacy of two of his brothers were also discovered, after which 
all three of them were placed on their tral, 

The principal witness against the prisoners was Kanhya Sing, who 
deposed to having seen them fabricate seals of different designs and 
attach them to blank stamp papers when he was in their service. He 
also mentioned instances when he had seen them selling those papers, 
and named the parties who had bought them. 

The evidence was sufficient, and Hanuman was convicted of 
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forgery, and of selling papers with forged seals, and his brother with 
privity and concealment of Hanuman’s practices. The first prisoner 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment with labour and to public 
exposure, and the other two to two years’ imprisonment with labour 
each. 


Now for my reward, sir,” said Kanhya Sing to the Rajah of Bansee, 
boldly. ‘ What if you gave me a spot of rent-free land for the service 
I have done to you ?” 

“I have no objection whatever to do so,” said the Rajah. “ You 
have saved so many estates that you are fairly entitled to get one of 
them.” 

K4nhya Sing’s fortune was made, 


THE SANCTIMONIOUS REBEL. 


THE white pagoda of Moulmein was densely crowded daily by people 
flocking to it in large numbers to look at Nga Pyan, who took his seat 
there that he might be worshipped and admired. He was revered alike 
for his sanctity and his miraculous powers, and over the place where 
he sat was hung a large religious painting, which set forth his visions 
for the edification of the mob, 

“ Does he perform miracles ?” 

“Of course he does. He saved a thousand persons during the 
prevalence of cholera last season, by merely spreading out his hands 
over them.” 

“Then the man is really fit to be a ruler of nations, and should be 
supported to that end. 

This was just the impression that Nga Pyan was anxious to create. 
In the Tenasserim provinces, a name for sanctity is a necessary intro- 
duction to political power, the civil magistrate being no other than the 
priest. Nga Pyan was assiduously seeking for civil pre-eminence, nay, 
more, for independent authority, and he cleared the way for himself by 
works of religious merit. He gained influence over the multitude both 
by his austerities and his affectations, and was thereby enabled to secure 
funds enough to build a number of pagodas. 

“But who is to put the zee, or umbrella-shaped ornament on the 
new pagodas ?” 

““Who, but Nga Pyan himself? Who else is fit to do it ?” 

All the people who flocked to revere Nga Pyan became his disciples ; 
and, as by reading and expounding his visions, they were led to look 
for the revival of a national dynasty in the provinces in the Burman 
year 1 role, they all hinted audibly that Nga Pyan should take upon 
himself the honour of founding that dynasty. They had real and 
serious grievances of long standing against the British government to 
complain of, and were thoroughly disgusted with it, The revenue 
system was bad, and was made worse by being corruptly administered ; 
the judicial establishment was thoroughly corrupt, and the people also 
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suffered much from the constant seizures of labour and produce in the 
name of the government for rates below those of the market. 

“We are sick, sick unto death, of this foreign raj. Why will not 
Nga Pyan relieve us of our miseries by assuming the administration 
himself ?” 

The distinction, however, was perilous, and Nga Pyan bided his 
time to declare himself. 

“ Are you ready, sir, to come to thé fore yet?” asked one of the 
chief supporters of Nga Pyan. 

“TI don’t know thatI am. I must first proceed to Daloong, or 
some other safe place like it, and there gauge the feelings of the 
people.” 

He went to Daloong, accompanied by a few of his most devoted 
followers, and practising there the same austerities that had secured him 
such an extensive following at Moulmein, soon gathered round him all 
the traders and other people moving through the country. 

“* Do you wish to be independent of the British power ?” 

“Most certainly we do,” was the ready reply of all. ‘“ Are we not 
pressed heavily by it, more heavily than we can bear ?” 

“Will you swear allegiance to me, then ?” 

‘“* Most willingly, and we shall abide by you steadily.” 

“ Be it so, then; but, indeed, I declare myself only because you 
wish it' I am not myself very anxious for royal powers.” 

“We understand that fully. But you must bea father to us and 
help us to become independent.” 

Nga Pyan now unfurled the black flag, which is understood by the 
Mughs to indicate a revolution, assumed the titles of royalty, and issued 
proclamations calling all the people to arms, 

“ Father, which would you wish to be our trysting-place ?” asked one 
of his disciples. 

‘*Gyne,” answered Nga Pyan. “See that all our followers are 
collected there. We shall march down thence to the white pagoda and 
unsheath our swords.” 

“Will you not fix the time for doing so, that we may have everything 
ready beforehand.” 

“ Let everything be ready before the beginning of the rains,” said 
the father-chief. ‘“ The country will then become impassable for troops, 
and the English will necessarily be unable to watch us on the field.” 

The conspirators were aided and abetted by some of the subordinate 
officers of the government, and this led them to believe that the higher 
officers were in the dark, or indifferent to what they were about. The 
very reverse, however, was actually the case. The principal assistant 
of the district was wide awake and knew exactly what they were doing ; 
and Nga Pyan was taken quite aback on being confronted by him at 
the head of an adequate force the moment he appeared at Gyne. 

“Will you lay down your arms and surrender?” asked the officer 
who headed the government party. 

“Wo ™ said Nga Pyan. “The force with me is stronger than yours, 
and it is for you to surrender.” 












War. 


A skirmish followed the refusal, in which some of Nga Pyan’s people 
were killed and wounded, while one man of the government party was 
slain. Nga Pyan fled, but was hotly pursued, and was shortly after 
captured, with nearly all his chief advisers, in a dense forest which he 
had vainly believed would be inaccessible to his pursuers. 

All the prisoners were convicted of rebellion, Nga Pyan being sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, and the rest to different terms of 
imprisonment, varying from fourteen to two years. 

“ This is an irreligious age, sir,” observed one of the inhabitants of 
Daloong after the seritences were passed, “ and it is therefore right that 
the pure in heart should suffer.” 
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WAR. 


THE smoke, the fury, the disdainful death, 

A marvellous, strange, waste of muscle and breath, 
A wonder, and the war blast echoing, 

On where the reapers sing. 


Fair red poppies in the fields at home, 

In the gentle fields, where children roam ; 
Strange red life-blood on the plains away, 

A dreary light, a weary sullen glare, 
A wonder sad of mystery everywhere, 

Fully profound for search at holiday. 


Yet still a whisper passes through the land, 

The answer that a few may understand ; 
By ruined fortresses and graves of sages, 

From distant hills that know the hush of ages ; 
A whisper that at length, in days to be 

Shall rise, and, rising, peal o’er land and sea. 


Hatt Keyrworra. 










The Prisoners of the Caucasus. 


THE PRISONERS OF THE CAUCASUS. 
TRANSLATED FRCM THE FRENCH, BY W. T. GREENE. 


For many years the Caucasian mountains have been included in, 
without belonging to, the Russian Empire. The semi-savage in- 
habitants divided from the Muscovites by difference of language 
and various interests, consist of a number of tribes, which have 
but little intercourse with each other, and are all animated by the 
same love of independence and plunder, 

One of the most numerous and formidable of these tribes, is 
that of the Tchetchenges, which inhabits greater and lesser Kabadaf, 
two provinces, the higher valleys of which extend to the summit of 
the Caucasian range. ‘The men are handsome, brave, and intelli- 
gent, but ferocious and treaclierous, and live in a state of almost 
perpetual warfare with the troops of the “line :’’ the name given 
to a succession of military stations established by the Russians 
between the Caspian and Black Seas, and between the mouth of 
the Tereck and Cuban rivers. 

Through the centre of the country inhabited by these dangerous 
hordes of mountaineers, and the chain of the Caucasus itself, the 
Russians have established a line of communication with their 
possessions in Asia. Fortresses, placed at regular intervals, keep 
the way open into Georgia; but he would be a bold man who 
dared, alone, cross the space that intervenes between any two of 
them. Twicea week a troop of infantry, accompanied by artillery, 
and a large force of Cossacks, escort intending travellers in these 
regions, and convoy the Government despatches. One of these 
stations, situated at the entrance of a mountain pass, has grown 
into a populous township. It bas received the name of Wladi- 
Caucasus from the position it occupies, and serves as the head- 
quarters of the officer in command of the troops upon whom 
devolves the dangerous and fatiguing duty above mentioned. 

Major Kascambo, a Russian gentleman of Greek extraction, 
and attached to the Wologda regiment, had been appointed to the 
command of a station called Lars in the Caucasian defiles. Anxious 
to reach his destination, and brave to temerity, he had the impru- 
dence to undertake the journey without any escort but that of a 
party of fifty Cossacks, of which he was commander, and the still 
greater folly of openly talking about his projected expedition before 
he had begun it. The Tchetchenges, who dwell near the frontier, 
and are called “ peaceable,’’ from having submitted to the Russians, 
are permitted free entry into Mosdok ; most of them, however, are 
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in communication with the mountaineers, and are too often partici- 
pators with the latter in their arts of violence and crime. These 
peaceable Tchetchenges informed their confederates of Kascambo’s 
intended journey, and the day and hour when it was to be begun ; 
the latter gathered in force to oppose his passage through their 
territory, and placed an ambuscade to destroy him. At about 
twenty versts from Mosdok, he was suddenly attacked by about 
seven hundred horsemen, from behind a small hill overgrown with 
brushwood. Retreat was impossible; the Cossacks alighted from 
their horses, and withstood the assault of their foes with great 
intrepidity, hoping for the aid of their comrades from another fort 
at no great distance. | 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus, though individually very 
brave, are unable to act in combination, and are, consequently 
not very formidable foes to men of nerve and discipline; but they 
are well mounted and excellent marksmen. On the present 
occasion their overwhelming numbers rendered the contest too un- 
equal. After a prolonged and continuous discharge of firearms, 
more than half the Cossacks were either killed or placed hors de 
combat; the remainder entrenched themselves behind their 
slaughtered horses, and from thence fired their last cartridges at 
the enemy. The Tchétchenges, who are usually accompanied in 
their expeditions by Russian deserters, who act as interpreters, then 
called out to the Cossacks: ‘“‘ Give up the major, or you shall be 
shot to the last man.” Kascombo, forseeing the total destruction 
of his party, resolved to give himself up to the enemy in order to 
save the remainder of his men: he handed his sword to one of the 
Cossacks, and advanced alone towards the Tchetchenges, who im. 
mediately ceased their fire, their object being to take him alive for 
the sake of a ransom. Scarcely had the major surrendered than 
he perceived in the distance the help he had been expecting, advan. 
cing towards them: but it was too late, the robbers fled with all 
haste into their mountain fastnesses, carrying the unfortunate 
Kascambo with them. 

The major’s denchik (soldier-servant) had remained behind with 
the mule that carried his master’s baggage. Hidin aravine, he was 
quietly awaiting the issue of the encounter, when he was met by 
some of the Cossacks, who apprised him of the mishap that had 
befallen his master. The brave fellow immediately resolved to 
follow the major and share his captivity, and started off at once in 
the direction taken by the Tchetchenges, driving his mule before 
him, and guiding himself by the footprints of the mountaineers’ 
horses. When darkness set in, and he could no longer see the . 


track, he fell in with a stragygler belonging to the enemy, who 
led him to the rendezvous of the tribe. 
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The varied feelings with which the major beheld his servant 
voluntarily electing to share his misfortune, may be more readily 

imagined than described. The Tchetchenges quickly appropriated 

the unexpected spoil, leaving the major nothing but a guitar, which 

was among his baggage, and which they returned to him in 

derision. Ivan (as the denchik was called) took possession of the 
instrument, and refused to throw it away, as his master desired, 
** Why despair ?”’ he said ; “ the God of the Russians is great’ (a 

familiar saying among the Muscovite soldiers in moments of peril) . 
‘‘it is the robbers’ interest to take care of you, and you may 

depend upon it they will not do you any harm.” 

‘* After a halt of some hours, the horde was on the point of 
setting off again, when some of their people came up and in- 
formed them that the Russians were still in pursuit of them, and 
that the soldiers of the other outposts would most likely join in 
the chase. ‘The leaders of the band consulted together; it was 
all-important that their retreat should be concealed, not only 
that they might retain their prisoner, but keep the enemy from 
their villages for fear of reprisals on the part of the Muscovites 
The band accordingly dispersed in different directions. The custody 
of the captives was given to ten men on foot, while a hundred 
horsemen rode off in the contrary direction to that in which 
they had sent Kascambo: they took away the prisoner’s boots, 
which might have left marks by which they would have been 
readily traced, and compelled him, as well as Ivan, to walk bare 
foot during the rest of the morning. 

Having reached the bed of a mountain torrent, the party 
fullowed its course for some distance on the grass that grew 
plentifully on its banks, taking every possible precaution not to 
leave any trace of their passage behind them. The major soon 
became so exhausted that in order to bring him down to the 
edge of the stream his captors were obliged to hold him up 
under the arms with their belts. His feet were covered with 
blood, and the escort determined to give him back his boots, so 
as to get him over the ground that remained to be traversed 
before reaching their destination. 

Upon their arrival at a village, Kascambo, overcome as much 
by grief as by fatigue, appeared to his captors to be so weak and 
ill that they began to fear for his life, and treated him with 
much more consideration than they had at first shown him. 
He was permitted to rest for a time, and was afterwards accom. 
modated with a horse; but in order to mislead the Russians, in 
case of pursuit, and also to prevent the prisoner from informing 
his friends of the locality of the place where he was to be de. 
tained, he was taken from one village to another, after a brief 
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stay in each, with his eyes bandaged. He crossed over one large 
river, which he believed to be the Sonja. He was treated with a 
good deal of consideration, fed well, and allowed sufficient time 
for rest. But when he had arrived at the village where he was 
to be definitively detained, the Tchetchenges, all at once, changed 
in their manner towards him, and maltreated him in every possible 
way. He was put in chains; one was attached to his right foot, 
another to his right hand, and a third to his neck; to the end of 
the latter was fixed a large block of wood. The denchik was 
treated with less severity, his chains were not as heavy as his 
master’s, to whom he was enabled to render many services. 

In this pitiable condition, when insult after insult was heaped 
upon him, the major received a visit from a man who was able to 
speak the Russian language ; this person advised him to write to 
his friends, and ask them to pay the ransom, which had been fixed by 
his captors at ten thousand roubles. The unfortunate prisoner was 
totally unable to raise such a large sum of money, and had no hope 
but in the assistance of the Government, who, some years pre- 
viously, had ransomed a colonel who had had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the same banditti. The interpreter promised to 
find pens, ink, and paper, and to forward the letter to its destina- 
tion. After having obtained the major’s promise to write to his 
friends, the man took leave, and Kascambo heard nothing more of, 
or from, him for several days; during this interval the wretched 
captives had to endure even worse treatment than they had yet 
been subjected to. They were deprived of food, the mat upon 
which Kascambo slept was taken away from him, as well as the 
cushion of a Cossack saddle that served him for a pillow; and, 
when at last the interpreter returned, he. told him, confidentially, 
that, if the money demanded was not paid, the Tchetchenges had 
made up their minds to kill him, in order to save themselves the 
expense and trouble of keeping him. The design of his captors, 
in subjecting the unhappy prisoner to so much cruelty and harsh- 
ness, was to oblige him to write more earnestly to his friends for 
his ransom. Paper and ink were at length obtained, and a reed 
pen, after the Tartar fashion. The major’s chains were taken off 
for a while to permit him to write more freely, and when the letter 
was finished, it was translated to the chiefs, who engaged to have 
it forwarded to head-quarters. 

From thence Kascambo was treated with less rigour, and 
only one chain was used; this was fastened to his right hand and 
foot. 

His host, or jailor rather, was an old man of sixty or more, of 
gigantic stature and ferocious mien, which his character did not 
belie. Two of his sons had been killed in a skirmish with the 
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Russians —a fact which had led to his being chosen from among the 
other villagers to be the major’s keeper. 

The family of this man, whose name was Ibrahim, consisted 
of a woman about thirty-five years of age, the widow of one of 
his sons, and of her little boy, named Mamet, a child of some 
seven or eight years old. The widow was as spiteful, and more capri- 
cious than the old man; so Kascambo had a good deal to put up 
with. The caresses and affection of the little boy, Mamet, however, 
served, after a while, to beguile in a great measure the poor major’s 
thoughts from his misfortunes, and enabled him to endure his 
sufferings with creater fortitude. The child became so fond of 
him that the threats and chastisements of the grandfather were in- 
effectual in keeping him from playing with the prisoner whenever 
he had the opportunity; he re-named the latter Komack, which 
in the language of the country signifies guest and friend. The 
little fellow shared whatever fruit or dainty was given to him with 
the captive, and, during the enforced abstinences which the latter 
had often to endure, Mamet would cleverly avail himself of the 
temporary absence of his parents to give him bread or potatoes 
roasted in the ashes. 

Some months had elapsed since the letter had been written, 
without any incident of note having taken place; and, in the 
meantime, Ivan had suceeded in winning the good-will of the 
widow, as well as conciliating the old man by making himself use- 
ful to them both. He was a capital cook, and made splendid 
kislitchi (a kind of beer made from flour), his salted cucumbers 
were perfection, and he contrived so many dainties that soon his 
hosts found themselves quite unable to exist without bim. 

In order still further to gain their confidence, he was merry and 
playful and never let a day pass without devising something or other 
to amuse them; Ibrahim especially delighted in the Cossack dances 
in which Ivan was expert; and. when any of the villagers came in 
to pay a visit, the denchik’s chains were taken off, in order that 
he might dauce for their amusement, which he was always ready 
to do with perfect good humour, and each time added some antic 
more absurd thaw the last to the performance. He soon obtained leave 
to walk about the village, where he was usually followed by a crowd 
of children; and, as he understood the Tartar language, he soon 
began to understand that of the Tchetchenges, which is but a 
dialect of the former. 

The major, too, was not unfrequently compelled to sing Russian 
duets with his denchik, and to play on the guitar for the amuse- 
ment of their ferocious keepers. At first his chains used to be 
taken off on these occasions, but the woman, having remarked 
that he sometimes used the instrument for his own amusement, 
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without having been freed from the chains, this privilege was dis- 
continued, and the poor musician more than once repented having 
allowed his talents to appear. He was not then to know how im- 
portant a part his guitar was to play in procuring himbhis liberty 
later on. 

The prisoners formed innumerable plans for regaining their 
freedom; but all were difficult; many impracticable. On the 
arrival of the captives among them, the villagers usually deputed a 
different man every night to mount guard over them and relieve 
old Ibrahim ; but by degrees this precaution was omitted, or inter- 
mitted. Sometimes the sentinel did not put in an appearance; 
the woman and the child slept in an adjoining apartment, and the 
old jailor was left all night alone with the prisoners ; he never let 
the key of the chains out of his possession, and used to wake in- 
stantly at the slightest noise. Day by day the treatment to which the 
major and his servant were subjected grew worse and worse. Finding 
that the major had received no reply to his letter, the Tchetchenges 
often came in to insult and threaten him with even more barbarous 
treatment than be had yet endured. He was frequently deprived 
of fiod, and one day he had the uuhappiness to see his little 
friend Mamet most cruelly beaten for having brought him a few 
mediars. 

The confidence and esteem in which the major was held by his 
persecutors was not one of the least curious circumstances oon- 
nected with his captivity. Even while subjecting him to the most 
cruel treatment and shameful insults, the villagers would often con. 
sult him about their affairs, or make him their arbitrator when they 
had had a dispute among themselves. Amongst other matters of 
which they made him their judge, the following anecdote is de- 
serving of special mention from its singularity. 

One of the inhabitants of the village had entrusted a friend 
with a Russian bank-note for five roubles, which was to be given by 
him to a third party at another village, whither he was about to 
proceed on business of his own. On his way the traveller's horse 
died, and the man took it into his head that he was entitled to the 
five roubles as a compensation for the loss of his beast. This mode 
of reasoning, worthy of the Caucasus, was not much relished by the 
owner of the money. On the traveller's return there was a great 
commotion when the facts were known. ‘The disputants having 
gathered round them their respective relatives and friends, the 
quarrel might have degenerated into a battle, and life have been 
lost, had not some of the elders of the tribe, after vainly attempting 
to effect a settlement, persuaded the litigants to refer the matter 
in dispute to the arbitration of the captive major. Thereupon the 
whole village rushed off to the hut, Kascambo was brought out 
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before them on to the roof, and the crowd stood around anxiously 
awaiting his decion in this important matter. 

Most of the dwellings in the Caucasian valleys are partially 
built under ground, and only rise above the surface to a height of 
three or four feet ; the roof is horizontal, and made of layers of 
tempered clay. The inhabitants, especially the women, are 
accustomed to sleep on these flat roofs in the evenings, and fre- 
quently spend the whole night there during summer. 

On Kascambo’s appearance complete silence prevailed among 
the crowd. It was a strange spectacle; the furious disputants, 
armed to the teeth, submitting their case to the arbitration of a 
judge in chaias, who, moreover, was half dead from hunger and 
privation, but was nevertheless appealed to as a last resource, and 
whose decision was invariably received and treated with respect. 

Despairing of being able to convince the defendant of his 
error, the major desired him to advance, and, in order to raise a 
laugh, and put the crowd in good humour, addressed to him the 
following question : 

“If, instead of having given you five roubles to carry to his 
creditor, your comrade had merely requested you to wish bim 
‘good morning,’ would not your horse have died ail the same ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,” reluctantly admitted the defendant. 

“Very well, then,’’ continued the judge, ‘‘ what would you 
have done with the ‘ good morning?” Would you not have been 
obliged to have rested satisfied with that in payment for your horse? 
I, therefore, order you to return the bank-note to the owner, and 
let your comrade wish you ‘ good morning.’ ” 

When the sentence was translated to the spectators, peals of 
loud laughter bore witness to the wisdom of the modern Solomon, 
who was thereupon reconducted into the hut of his captivity, and 
rewarded with one extra slice of bread for his supper. The de- 
fendant, after some slight remonstrance, was obliged to give in, 
and said, as he returned the note to his friend: “ I knew before- 
hand I should lose if that Christian dog had anything to do with 
it.” The singular confidence thus displayed in the major by his 
guardians, proves what an idea these people have of the superiority 
of Europeans, as well as the innate sense of justice that exists 
among these semi-barbarous tribes. 

Kascambo had written three letters from, the commencement 
of his captivity, without receiving an answer to any of them; a 
year elapsed, still no communication from head-quarters. The 
unhappy prisoner, destitute of clothes, and the bare necessaries of 
civilised life, soon found that his health was failing, and quite gave 
himself up to despair. Ivan, too, had been ailing for some time, 
and, to the major’s surprise, was freed by Ibrahim from his chains, 
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and, after his recovery, was still permitted to remain at liberty ; 

one day the major interrogated his servant on the subjeet. 
“Master,” replied Ivan, ‘‘I have long wished to consult you 

on a matter of importance about which I have been thinking for 


some time. I think it would not be a bad plan for me to turn 
Mahomedan.”’ 


** You are losing your senses, I think.” 

‘* No, Iam no fool ; I see no other way to be of use to you— 
the priest has told me that, as soon as I am circumcised, the chains 
will be taken off, and cannot be put on again ; I can help you then, 
get you food and clothes, at all events; and, besides, who knows? 
once free, the God of the Russians is great, we shall see——”’ 

‘“‘ But God will forsake you, unhappy wretch! if you abandon 
Hin.”’ 

Though feeling compelled to scold his servant, Kascambo could 
scarce refrain from laughing at the absurdity of his scheme; but, 
upon trying to dissuade him from it, Ivan replied: “ Master, it is 
too late, I cannot obey you, nor can I any longer conceal the truth; 
the deed is done, Iam a Mahomedan from the day when you thought 
I was taken ill and was freed from the chains. My new name is 
Houssin, What harm is it? Can I not turn Christian again when 
I please, and you are free? See! I have no chains on now, I shall 
break yours at the very first opportunity, and I hope I shall not 
have long to wait.” 

The Tchetchenges were faithful to their promise, Ivan bad no 
more chains put on him, but was allowed entire liberty, which, 
however, came very near proving fatal to him. The principal actors 
in the expedition that had proved so unfortunate for Kascambo 
were afraid that the new Mussulman would desert. ‘The 
lengthened sojourn he had made in their midst, the knowledge he 
had acquired of their language and of their persons, even to their 
names, would render him a dangerous enemy should he return to 
the Russians ; they disapproved highly of their priest’s ill-timed zeal. 
On the other hand, the devout Mussulmen, who had taken the part 
of the convert at first, soon remarked that when he was saying his 
prayers on the roof of the house, according to custom, as the 
Mollah had requested him to do, in order to conciliate popular 
opinion, he frequently, from habit and inadvertence, made the 
sign of the cross, and when prostrating himself in the direction 
of Mecca, he, as often as not, turned his back on that holy city,— 
circumstances that made these good people more than doubtful of 
the sincerity of his conversion. 

Some months after his pretended apostacy, he perceived a 
change in the manners of the villagers towards him, and soon 
there was no mistaking the signs of ill-will that grew daily 
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stronger and more apparent. He puzzled himself greatly to 
account for this change in their manner towards him, but in vain; 
and one day some young fellows of his acquaintance proposed to 
him to join them in an expedition they had in contemplation ; 
this was, to waylay some merchants on the other side of the 
Tereck on their road to Mosdok. Ivan consented at once. He 
had long been desirous of procuring some weapons ; they promised 
to give him a share of the plunder. He reasoned that when they 
saw him returning to his master, those who now suspected him of 
wishing to desert, must confess that their mistrust was without 
foundation. The major strongly opposed the plan, and Ivan 
allowed himself, apparently, to be persuaded into giving it up. 
One morning, however, on awakening, Kascambo saw the mat 
upon which Ivan usually slept rolled up against the wall; the 
denchik had gone off with the rest of the men during the night, 
They were to cross the Tereck the following day, and attack the 
caravan, which their spies bad informed them was about to pass 
that way. 

The unusual confidence thus manifested in him so suddenly 
by the J’chetchenges, ought to Lave opened Ivan’s eyes to their 
design ; it was not likely that such cunning fellows would admit 
a Russian, their captive too, to participate in their expedition 
against his own countrymen, without having some other object in 
view. It afterwards came to his knowledge that they had simply 
invited him to join them in order to rid themselves of him. As his 
position of convert compelled them to treat him with some Con- 
sideration, it wes resolved to keep him closely under observation 
during the journey, and to get rid of him afterwards during the 
melée, when it would be supposed he had been accidentally shot. 
A few only of the members of the troop were in the secret; but 
the upshot of the attack upset all their plans. Just as they had 
placed themselves in ambush, ready to pounce upon the caravan, 
they were themselves surprised by a regiment of Cossacks, who 
charged them so warmly, that it was with much difficulty they 
were able to re-cross the river. -The extremity of danger they 
were in made them forget their plan about ridding themselves of 
Ivan, who accompanied them in their flight. 

As the band, in great disorder, was in the act of crossing the 
Tereck, a very rapid etream, the horse of one of the young Tchet- 
chenges lost his footing in the middle of the stream, and was 
immediately carried away by the current. Ivan, who was follow- 
ing close behind, dashed into the current at the risk of his own 
life, and seizing the young man as he was sinking, succeeded in 
bringing him safely to the other side. As the day was breaking 
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the cossocks recognised the uniform and foraging-cap worn by Ivan, 
and taking aim at him, shouted : 

‘* A deserter! a deserter !” 

His clothes were riddled with bullets, but he escaped unhurt ; 
and at length, after having fought like a demon, he returned to 
the village, having had the glory of saving the life of one of his 
companions, and of having been of signal service to the whole 
troop. 

If the courage he had displayed in this adventure had not the 
effect of reconciling all his enemies, it. at least, gained him one 
firm friend, in the person of the youth whose life he had saved, 
and who adopted him, then and there, for his kamak (a relation. 
ship regarded as especially sacred by the mountaineers), and swore 
to defend him against all comers. This friendship, however, did 
not shield him from the ill-will of the heads of the tribe. The 
courage he had displayed, and his attachment to his master, rather 
added to their previous dislike. He could be no longer regarded 
in the light of a harmless buffoon, as he had hitherto been; and 
jurther, when they bégan to think about the matter a little more 
calmly, it seemed surprising that Russian soldiers should have 
been found at a spot so distant from their usual whereabouts, and 
there rose a strong suspicion in their minds that Ivan had, by some 
means or other, managed to communicate with them. Though 
this conjecture was groundless, he was all the more narrowly 
observed. Old Ibrahim himself, fearful that the captives might 
contrive some plan for escaping, no longer permitted his prisoners 
to talk together, and the brave denchik was threatened, and some- 
times beaten, for endeavouring to communicate with his master. 

Under the circumstances the prisoners hit upon a plan by 
which they might hold converse together without exciting the 
suspicions of their jailor. They had been in the habit of singing 
Russian duets together, and when the major had anything par- 
ticular to say to Ivan, he would take his guitar and sing what he 
had to say ; thedenchik would reply in the same manner under the 
very nose of Ibrahim, while his master accompanied him on his 
guitar, This arrangement caused no suspicion in the mind of their 
jailor, the trick was seldom had recourse to, and was never found 
out. : 
More than three months had elapsed since the date of the 
unlucky expedition of which mention has already been made, 
when Ivan thought he saw signs of something unusual being 
about to take place. Several mules laden with powder had 
arrived in the village from the lowlands. The men were con- 
stantly cleaning and furbishing their guns, and making cart. 
ridges. After a while he learned that they were preparing fur 
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another expedition, in which the whole nation was to take 

for the purpose of attacking a neighbouring tribe which bel 
placed itself under the protection of the Russians, and permitted 
the latter to erect a fort on their territory. It had been resolved 
in council that the traitors should be exterminated, as well as 
the Muscovite battalion that had been sent over to protect the 
builders of the fortress. 

Some days later, Ivan, on leaving his cabin one morning, 
found the village deserted. All the the male inhabitants of 
age to carry arms had left it during the night. He walked 
round, and soon gained further confirmation of the fact that 
mischief was intended against him. The old men would not 
speak to him; and a little boy told him plainly that his father 
meant to kill him; and, finally, as he was returning, full of 
perplexity to his master, a young woman on the roof of one of 
the houses, lifted up her veil, and made signs to him, urgently, 
to fly for his life, pointing at the same time in the direction of 
Russia. She was sister to the Tchetchenge whose life he had 
saved in crossing the ‘lereck. 

On retuning to their cabin, he found the old man occupied in 
examining Kascambo’s chains. A new comer was also seated in 
the room; this person was suffering from an attack of ague, or 
intermittent fever, which had prevented his taking part in the ex- 
pedition with the rest of his countrymen, and he had been sent to 
Ibrahim's hut for the purpose of increasing the watch over the 
prisoner during the absence of the male inhabitants. Ivan noticed 
the precaution thad had been taken, without evincing the least sign 
of surprise. Here was a favourable opportunity for the execution of 
his plan; but the increased vigilance of their jailor, and especially 
the presence of the man with the fever, rendered the success of the 
scheme doubtful. On the other hand, should he wait for the return 
of the villagers, his destruction was inevitable; he guessed that 
the expedition would turn out badly, and that in their rage 
and vexation the Tehetchenges would be sure to kill him. He had 
no alternative but to abandon his master to his fate, or deliver him 
at once. The faithful fellow would have suffered a thousand deaths 
rather than have taken the former course. 

Kascambo who was beginning to lose all hope, had for some 
days past fallen into a state of stupor, and maintained an obstinate 
silence. Ivan, quite cool, aud more animated than usual, busied 
himself to get the breakfast ready with more than ordinary care, 
singing the while a Russian song, amongst the words of which he 
interpolated, every now and then, a few sentences of encouragement 
for his master. 


The time has come,” he sang, adding to each sentence the 
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unmeaning chorus of a popular ditty, ‘* hai luli, hai luli, the time 
has come to put an end to our misery, ordie. ‘To-morrow, hai luli, 
we shall be on the way towards a town, a pretty town, hai luli, 
which I will not name; courage, cheer up, master! the god of the 
Russians is great.’’ 

Kascambo, indifferent as to whether he lived or died, and igno- 
rant of the denchik’s plans, replied: ‘‘ Doas you please, and hold 
your tongue.” 

Towards evening the fever man, who had been more than 
usually well-treated to induce him to stay, and who, in addition to 
the excellent repast of which he had partaken, had been amusing 
himself all day with eating chislik (little bits of mutton toasted 
before the fire on the end of astick) was seized with such a severe 
attack of ague, that he was forced to give in, and gv home. 
He was permitted to take his departure without much difficulty, 
Ivan having quite succeeded in lulling the old man’s suspicions ; 
in order still further to mistify him, the denchik went to bed early, 
aud lay down on a bench at the far end of the room, waiting until 
[brahim should have fallen asleep. The latter, however, had made 
up his mind to watch all night, instead of going to sleep before the 
fire according to his usual custom. He seated himself on a block 
of wood just opposite his prisoner, and ordered his daughter away to 
her room ; she obeyed, taking the child with her, and retired. 

From the dark corner where he had ensconced himself, Ivan 
was no inattentive spectator of the scene before him. By the 
light of the fire, which blazed up every now and then, he saw an 
axe sparkling in arecess of the wall. The old man, overpowered 
by sleep, occasionally let his head fall on his breast, Ivan felt that 
it was time toact, and stood up. The suspicious jailor was in- 
stantly aroused, and exclaimed, “ What are you about, you?” 
Ivan, instead of replying, drew near to the fire, yawning and 
stretching himself, like a person just awakened out of a deep sleep, 
Ibrahim who felt that he could not himself keep his eyes open, 
ordered Kascambo to take his guitar and play something to keep 
him awake. The latter refused; but Ivan handed him the 
instrument, making the concerted sign that he had something to 
communicate. ‘‘ Play, Master; I have something to tell you.’’ 
Kascambo took the guitar, and commencing to sing, they per- 
formed together the following terrible duet : 


KASCAMBO, 


7 “ Hai luli, hai luli, what have you got to say? take care.” 
(At each question and answer they sang alternately a verse of 
the following Russian song) : 
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“Sad am I, and full of sorrow, 
Very sad, indeed, to-day ; 
My good friend may come to-morrow, 
But he may also stay away. 
Hai luli, hai luli, 
Without my friend can I feel gay ?” 





IVAN. 


“See that hatchet; but do not look at it. Hai luli, bai luli, 
I shall split that ruffian’s skull.’’ 
“I sit down to spin in vain, 
Break the thread within my hand ; 
To-morrow I'll begin again, 
I may then find stronger strand. 
Hai luli, hai luli, 
Where does my good friend now stand ?” 


KASCAMBO. 


, Useless murder! hai luli, how could I escape with these 
chains ?”’ 
“ As their sheep the shepherds follow, 
His mother as the little lamb, 
As the Spring the nimble swallow, 
As the mountain kid his dam, 
Hai luli, hai luli, 
So I'll follow thee, my Kam.” 


IVAN, 


“The key of the padlocks is in the old robber’s pocket, hai 
luli.” 

** Down when I should seek the well, 
In the morn my can to fill, 
Why, I’m sure I cannot tell, 
Straightway I ascend the hill, 

Hai luli, hai luli, 

Where he lives whom I love well.” 


KASCAMBO., 


**The woman will give the alarm, hai luli.”’ 
“ Alas! I languish in despair, 
And he rejoices far away ; 
Perhaps he’s found another fair, 
And with her he spends the day, 
Hai luli, hai luli, 
I've lost my friend. I fear for aye.” 


IVAN. 


‘*No matter, what will be*will be; you'll die all the same 
here, hai luli, of despair and starvation.” 
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“Tf it be true he’s gone away, 
Uf false and fickle he of heart, 


The world may perish any day, 
And with the world I’ll take my part, 
Hai luli, hai luli, 


What use is life while he’s away ?” 


The old man began to watch them narrowly, so they multiplied 
their hai lulis, “‘Play, master,’ said the denchik, “ play the Cos- 
sack dance ; I shall dance round the room so as to get hold of the 
axe. Play boldly.”’ 


KASCAMBO. 


‘* So be it; this hell will come to an end.” 

The major turned away his head, and began to play with all 
his might the requisite music. 

Ivan commenced the dance, which was a great favourite with 
the old man, and jumped about and shouted to divert his attention, 
When Kascambo felt that the dancer was drawing near to the 
hatchet, his heart beat violently, so that he could scarce perform 
his part. ‘The weapon of deliverance stood in a small recess with- 
out a door in the wall, but at a height to which Ivan could not 
reach without difficulty. In order to have it ready when wanted, 
he seized a favourable opportunity, took the axe, and immediately 
placed it on the ground, in the shadow cast on the floor by Ibrahim 
himself. When the latter looked up, Ivan was far away from the 
spot, dancing more vigorously than ever. The dangerous game 
had already lasted some time, and Kascambo, weary of playing, 
began to think that his denchik was afraid, or was still waiting 
for an opportunity ; but, on looking up, he saw Ivan, axe in hand, 
in the act of advancing with firm step to strike the long-expected 
blow. The major’s emotion was so great that he stopped playing 
and let the guitar drop from his liands. At the same instant the 
old man stovped forward, and put some dry twigs on th fire; the 
leaves blazed up, and threw a vividlight round theroom. Ibrahim 
tose, turned round, aud sat down again. 

If, under the circumstances, Ivan had persisted in his design, 
a hand to hand struggle would have been inevitable, and an alarm 
would have been given, which it was essentially desirable should 
be avoided ; his presence of mind, however, did not desert him. 
On perceiving the major’s agitation, and old Ibrahim getting up 
from his seat, [van placed the axe behind the block of wood itself 
that served the old man for a chair, and resumed his dance. 
“ Play, the devil!” he cried to his master, “ what are you thinking 
about?’’ The major, recognising his own imprudence, began to 
play. The old jailor suspected nothing, but ordered them to stop 
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the music and go to bed. Ivan went quietly, and reaching down 
the guitar-case, brought it to his master; but, instead of taking 
the instrument which the major held out to him, he suddenly 
seized the axe from behind Ibrahim's seat, and dealt the latter 
such a blow on the head with it, that the wretched old man 
dropped down without even a groan, and fell face foremost into the 
fire, his long grey beard immediately began to blaze, but Ivan 


drew him back by his feet, and covered the body over with a 
mat. 


They listened to find out whether the woman was awake, when, 
surprisei doubtless by the deep silence so suddenly following the 
loud racket they had been making, she put her head out of her 
apartment, and demanded, ‘t What are you all about here ?”” and 
advancing towards the prisoners, ‘‘ What is the meaning of this 
smell of burned feathers?’ The fire had been scattered about, 
and there was scarcely any light. Ivan raised the axe to strike 
her, she had just time to turn away her head, but received the 
blow on her chest with a fearful groan; another blow, delivered 
with lightning rapidity, caught her as she was in the act of falling, 
and laid her dead at Kascambo’s feet. ‘Terrified at this second 
murder, which he had not anticipated, the major, seeing Ivan 
going towards the little boy’s room, threw himself before the 
denchik, and tried to detain him. ‘ Where are you going, villain ! 
would you have the wickedness to sacrifice that poor child who 
has been so kind to me? If you deliver me at such a price, neither 
your devotion, nor the services you rendered me, shall save you 
from the gallows when we reach the line.”’ 

‘* At the line,’’ replied Ivan, ‘‘ you can do as you please ; here 
we must make an end of it.’’ 

Kascambo collecting all his strength, seized him by the throat, 
as he tried to struggle by. ‘* Wretch!’’ hecried, ‘if you dare to 
attempt his life, if you touch a hair of his head, I swear to God 
that I will give myself up to the ‘'chetchenges, and your crime 
will be of no use.”’ 

‘** Into the power of the Tchetchenges,” returned the deuchik, 
waving his bloody axe over his master’s head, “ you shall never 
fall alive ; I will kill them all, and you and myself, before such a 
thing shall happen. This child may raise the alarm, and destroy 
us; in your condition women would be able to drag you back to 
prison.” 

“Stop, stop!” shouted Kascambo, from whose hold Ivan was. 
struggling to disengage himself. “Stop, mouster! you shall kill 
me before you commit such a terrible crime!’ But embarrassed 
by the chains, and in feeble condition, he found himself unable to 
detain the furious young man, who pushed him from him with 
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all his strength, and the poor major fell to the ground fainting from 
surprise aud horror. Whilst, covered with the blood of the first 
two victims, he was trying to regain his feet, he kept crying out, 
‘‘ Tvan, I adjure you, do not hurt him; in the name of Heaven, 
do not shed the blood of that poor innocent creature !’’ As soon 
as he was able he rushed to the assistance of the child; but on 
reaching the door of the room, ran up against Ivan on the point 
of quitting it. 

“‘ Master,” said the denchik, ‘‘it is all over: let us lose no 
more time ; make no noise. Make no noise, I say,” was his answer to 
the reproaches of his master. ‘‘ What is done, is done; there is 
no turning back now. Until we are free, every man I come across 
is as good as dead, unless he kill me first; and if any one should 
enter here before our departure, be it man, woman, or child, friend 
or enemy, I place him there with the rest.’’ He then lit a splinter 
of wood, and began to search in the old man’s pockets; but the 
keys were not to be found ; he also searched the woman’s clothes, 
and every possible place in which he thought they might be 
hidden away, but in vain. Whilst Ivan was thus occupied, the 
major gave way to_his grief without prudence or consideration, 
Ivan the while trying to console him as well as he could. 

‘You would do better,’ he. said, ‘‘to cry about the key I 
can’t find. What have you to fret about for these wretches who 
have tormented you in every possible way for so many months? 
They wanted to kill us; is it any fault that their turn comes 
first? May hell open and swallow them all!’’ 

Nevertheless the key could not be found, and if undiscovered, 
the three murders had been committed in vain; but if the chains 
could not be unlocked, they might be unfastened some other way, 
and Ivan, with the corner of the hatchet managed to break the 
ring that fastened the chain to the major’s hand, but the other 
that was attached to his foot resisted all the denchik’s efforts, for 
he was afraid of hurting his master and would not put forth all 
his strength. On the other hand, the night was wearing away, 
and the danger consequently becoming more imminent, so they 
decided upon starting at once. Ivan secured the chain firmly to 
the major’s belt, so that it should interfere as little as possible 
with his movements, and make no noise when he walked. He put 
a quarter of mutton, the remains of the evening meal, and some 
other provisions into a wallet, and armed himself with the dead 
man’s pistol and dagger; Kascambo took once more possession of 
his bourka (a water-proof cloak of felt, resembling in outward 
appearance a bear's skin, which is only made by the Cossacks, and 
covered with which they bid defiance to rain and wind;) they 
quitted the house in silence and passed round it to ri. the 
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possibility of meeting with anyone, and took the path leading to 
the mountains, instead of that which led to Mosdok, in which 
direction they guessed they would be first pursued. During the 
remainder of the night they skirted the hills to their right, and at 
break of day turned into a beech wood that covered the mountain, 
and placed them out of danger of being seen. It was in 
February, the ground at that elevation, especially in the forest, 
was covered with snow, hard enough to bear the weight of the 
travellers during the night and in the morning; but towards mid. 
day when it had been softened by the rays of the sun, they sank 
into it at every step, and could make but little progress. They 
arrived, thus, with difficulty at the side of a valley which they 
would be compelled to cross, and from which the snow had 
disappeared ; a beaten track followed the windings of the stream, 
and showed that the place was frequented. This consideration and 
the major’s weakness induced the travellers to remain where they 
were until the night ; they took up their position between some large 
rocks that cropped up above the snow. Ivan cut down some pine 
branches to make a bed on the snow for the major, and whilst the 
latter was resting, strolled round to try and find out where they 
were. The valley at the head of which they were encamped was 
surrounded by high mountains, without any break whatever; it 
was impossible for them to avoid the track, and there was no way 
out of the labyrinth but by following the course of the stream. —_ 

About eleven o'clock at night, when the snow was hardening 
with the frost, they descended into the valley; but before setting 
off, set fire to their encampment, as much to warm themselves as 
to make a meal of chislik, of which they stood much in need. A 
handful of snow stood them in lieu of drink, and a mouthful of 
brandy completed the repast. They fortunately got through the 
valley without meeting with any one, and entered the defile where 
the road and stream were penned in by the lotty crags. They 
walked as fast as they possibly could, fully aware of the danger 
to which they would be exposed should they meet any person in 
the narrow way, from which they emerged safely about nine 
o’clock in the morning. The dark mountain-pass then opened out 
before them, and they perceived some low hills, and between 
these the immense horizon of Russia, like a distant sea. 

It would be difficult to describe the rapture of the major at 
this unexpected view: ‘‘ Russia! Russia !"’ was all he could say, 
as he fell on his knees and stretched out his arms towards the 
distant goal of his hopes and desires. The travellers then sat down 
to rest, and enjoy by anticipation their approaching freedom. The 
presentiment of happiness, however, was mingled in Kascambo’s 
breast with the recollection of the terrible catastrophe he had 
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witnessed, and which his chains and blood-stained garments recalled 
but too vividly to his recollection. Fixing his eyes on the far-off 
term of their labours, he began to calculate the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the journey which remained to be accomplished, and the 
prospect soon dashed the momentary joy he had experienced at 
the sight of his native land, while a burning thirst added to the 
torments of a fevered and over-wrought imagination. 

Ivan made his way down to the edge of the stream that flowed 
at some distance below the path, in order to procure some water 
for his master, and discovered a bridge made of a couple of trees 
lashed together, and saw in the distance a human habitation. It 
was a chalet, or summer residence of a Tchetchenge, who was 
absent at his winter quarters. In the position of the fugitives the 
discovery of such a shelter was a matter of the last importance. 
' Ivan returned to his master full of joy, and conducted him tenderly 
to the refuge he had found, where, as soon as he had placed him 
in comfort and security, he commenced a diligent search for the 
storehouse that is usually at no great distance from the chilet. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus, who, for the most part, are 
semi-nomadic in their habits, and are often exposed to predatory 
excursions from their neighbours, always contrive in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their dwellings an underground store, or maga- 
zine, in which they hide their provisions and effects. These store- 
houses are made in the shape of a narrow well, are covered over 
with flat stones or boards, on which the earth is carefully replaced, 
and are always chosen in spots destitute of grass, in order that 
the altered colour of the herbage should not betray their 
existence to a marauder. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
these magazines are often discovered by the Russian soldiers, 
who tap the ground with the ramrods of their guns along 
the pathways that surround the house, when the hollow sound 
reveals the position of the stores of which they are in search. 

Ivan was fortunate enough to discover such a storehouse under 
a shed attached to the chiélet, and in it some earthenware pots, 
some ears of maize, salt, and sundry household utensils. He ran 
for water, and cooked the remains of the mutton and some potatoes 
which he had carried away with him from the village. Kascambo 
roasted the maize, and some nuts, also found in the storehouse, 
completed the repast. When it ws ended, Ivan, with better means 
at command and more leisure, succeeded in freeing his master from 
his chains, and the latter, refreshed and strengthened by a meal, 
excellent under the circumstances in which they were placed, fell 
asleep, and did not awake till close upon nine o’clock that 
evening. 


Notwithstanding, however, the favourable repose he had enjoyed 
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he found, on attempting to resume the journey, that his swollen 
limbs were so stiff that he couid not take a single step without 
experiencing the most agonising pain. Go on, however, he must. 
Leaning on his servant’s arm ; the poor major set out, convinced 
that he would never reach his journey’s end. The warmth, how- 
ever, engendered by the exertion of walking, took away the stiff- 
ness from his legs, and greatly “iminished the pain. They walked 
all night, stopping every now and then for a few minutes to rest 
the major, then going on more quickly to make up for loss of 
time. Sometimes Kascambo would quite give way to despair, 
throw himself on the ground, and implore Ivan to leave him to 
his fate. The intrepid denchik, however, encouraged him by word 
and example, and even used force to compel his master to get up 
and continue the journey. 

During the progress of their march they came upon a pass 
that appeared so difficult and dangerous, and which they could not 
avoid, that they deemed it more prudent to wait for daylight before 
attempting it; still this would have involved an irreparable loss of 
time, and it was at length resolved to make the attempt even as 
the risk of being precipitated into the ravine. Before permitting his 
master to make the descent, Ivan determined to explore it first 
himself; he did so, and Kascambo remained at the top of the 
ravine in a state of terrible anxiety—the night was dark, beneath 
his feet he could heer the rushing of a rapid torrent, and the noise 
of the stones, detached by the feet of his companion and falling 
down the side of the mountain, revealed the enormous depth of 
the precipice upon the edge of which he sat. 

In these moments of agony, every one of which might have 
been his last, the major thought of his mother. She had given him 
her benediction on his departure for the frontier, and the recollec- 
tion of her fond embrace restored his failing courage. He ex- 
perienced a presentiment that, in spite of all, he should behold her 
again. ‘‘ Heavenly Father,’’ he prayed, with clasped hands, and 
uplifted eyes, ‘‘ grant that her blessing may not have been vestowed 
upon me in vain!” As he ended this brief but fervent petition, 
Ivan returned. The pathway was not as impracticable as he had 
feared. 

After descending the side of the mountain for some distance, 
it became necessary to follow a narrow ledge of rock, covered with 
slippery snow, above and beneath which the face of the mountain 
was perpendicular. Ivan cut steps in the frozen snow and they 
set out, after making the sign of the cross. ‘‘ Well,’’ exclaimed 
Kascambo, “ if I perish, it shall not be for want of courage ; illness 
only has made me timid. I shall go on now as long as the Almighty 
gives me strength to proceed.” They reached the end of the 
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dangerous pass in safety, and continued their journey. The tracks 
soon became plainer and more frequented ; the snow disappeared, 
except in crevices facing the north. ‘They were fortunate enough 
not to meet with any one until daybreak; when the appearance of 
two men in the distance obliged them to throw themselves on the 
ground in order to avoid being seen. 

On descending from the mountains in those regions the timber 
disappears, the soil is quite bare, n> tree or shrub even is to be 
met with, except on the banks of the. large rivers, where they are 
of rare occurrence—which is strange, as the ground is extremely 
fertile. They had followed for some time the course of the Sonja, 
which they would have to cross in order to reach Mosdok, and 
as they were searching for a spot where they could cross with least 
danger, they perceived a man on horseback coming on directly to- 
wards them. The country, perfectly destitute of trees as it was, 
offered no shelter where they might hide themselves until he had 
gone by ; so they crouched down at the water’s edge ; the traveller 
passing within a few paces of them. 

They had no intention but to defend themselves in case they 
were attacked. I.an drew his dagger and handed the pistol to the 
major ; perceiving, however, that the rider was only a lad of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, the denchik rushed suddenly upon him, 
seized him by the throat and threw him to the ground. The youth 
attempted to resist, but on seeing the major make his appearance 
pistol in hand, he ran off as fast as his legs could carry him. The 
horse had no saddle, or bridle but a halter, which was fastened to 
his lower jaw. The fugitives immediately availed themselves of 
the animal’s services to cross the river. This was a fortunaie find 
for them, as it would have been quite impossible for them, they 
perceived, to have forded the river on foot. Their beast, although 
carrying two men on his back, was very nearly swept away by the 
force of the current. ‘They managed, however, to reach the other 
side in safety, but unfortunately the bank was so steep that the 
horse could not land. As Ivan was pulling with all his strength to 
help him on shore, the halter came off, and the animal was carried 
away by the current ; after several attempts to effect a landing, 
the poor beast was overwhelmed in the water, and perished, 

Deprived of this valuable resource but more easy in their minds 
on the soore of pursuit, the travellers directed their steps towards 
some rising ground which was covered with large boulders, with 
the intention of concealing themselves and resting there for a while. 
Judging by the distance they had come, they concluded that they 
could not be far from the territory of the “ peaceable ’’ Tchetchenges ; 
but it was the greatest of risks to trust these people, who might 
betray them at any moment: nevertheless, in the major’s enfeebled 
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condition, it was most improbable that he would be able to reach 
the line without help. Their provisions were exhausted, and they 
passed the rest of the day in mournful silence, neither daring to 
communicate his thoughts’ to the other. Towards eveniug the 
major remarked his denchik strike himself on the forehead with a 
groan : astonished by this sudden exhibition of despair, he inquired 
the cause. 

“ Master,’’ replied Ivan, “I have made a great mistake !” 

‘**May the Almighty forgive it you,’’ replied Kascambo cross- 
ng himself. 

“ Yes,” continued Ivan, ‘‘ I forgot to take away that splendid 
musket from the child’s room yonder: but it is too late, now; it 
never occurred to me at the time, you were making such a fuss, 
You laugh? it was the finest musket in the village. I should 
have given it to the first man we met to make him our friend ; for 
I don’t know how, in the state you are in, we shall ever finish our 
journey.” 

The weather, which hitherto, had been favourable for the fugi- 
tives, changed during the day: the north wind from Russia, laden 
with sleet, blew fiercely in their faces. ‘They resumed their journey 
at nightfall, uncertain whether to seek for, or avoid, a village. The 
length of way that remained to be traversed in the latter case was 
rendered impossible, owing to another misfortune that befel them 
towards morning. As they were crossing a small ravine, where a 
quantity of snow still lingered, the ice broke under their feet, and 
they fell into the water up to their knees. 

The efforts that Kascambo made to extricate himself, only 
erved to wet him more thoroughly. Since their departure from 
he village the cold had never been so severe; the country all 
round was white with sleet. After proceeding for another quarter 
of an hour, the major sank to the ground from exhaustion, and 
absolutely refused to budge another inch. Seeing the utter im. 
possibility of reaching their journey’s end, and the barbarity {of 
detaining bis companion, who could easily escape alone, the major 
called Ivan and said: ‘“ Listen to me, Ivan; God is my witness 
that I have done all I possibly could up to the present moment to 
profit by your help; but you see that it is no longer possible, and 
that my fate is sealed. Go to the frontier, my dear boy ; rejoin the 
regiment, I desire. Tell my old comrades and my superiors that 
you have left me here to feed the ravens, and that I wish them a 
bappier ending. But before leaving me, remember the oath you 
swore yonder, and sealed with our jailors’ blood: you swore that the 
Tchetchenges should never take me alive. Keep your word.’ 

Thus speaking, he laid himself down on the ground, and covered 
himself over with his bourka. 
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“ There yet remains one resource,’’ replied Ivan ; “ it is to look 
out for some Tchetchenge’s house, and win the owner to espouse 
our cause by promises of reward. Should he betray us, we shall at 
least have nothing to reproach ourselves with; we shall have done 
all we could. ‘Try and drag yourself so far; or,’’ he added, as his 
master remained silent, “I shall try and find a Tchetchenge my- 
self, and, if it turns out well, come back with him for you; should 
it turn out badly, and I die, and you see me no more,—here, take 
the pistol.”’ 

Kascambo put out his hand from under his bourka, and silently 
grasped the lethal weapon. 

Ivan covered his master over with leaves and dry branches, lest 
some one should see him before he could return; us he was on the 
point of starting, the major called out to him again, “ Ivan, listen 
to me for the last time. Should you recross the Tereck, and see 
my mother without me—— ”’ 

‘*Master,’’ interrupted the denchik, ‘Good-bye for the 
present, to meet again during the course of the day. Should you 
perish, neither your mother nor mine shall ever see me again.”’ 

After walking for about an hour, Ivan perceived from a rising 
ground, at about the distance of a mile or two, a couple of villages, 
which was not at all what he wanted to find; he wished to meet 
with a solitary dwelling, into which he could enter without being 
observed, so as to make friends with the owner if possible. A 
single column of smoke in the distance soon pointed out to him the 
site of such a house as he was desirous of meeting with. He 
walked up to the hut, and entered without hesitation; the owner 
was seated on the ground, engaged in mending one of his boots. 

‘*T am come,” said Ivan, addressing him, ‘‘ to tell you of a way 
by which you can earn two hundred roubles, and to ask you to do 
me a favour. You have, doubtless, heard of Major Kascambo, who 
has been held in captivity for some time past by the mountaineers ? 
Well, I have run away with him; he is close by, very ill, and in 
your power. Ifyou deliver him up again to his enemies, they will 
praise you up to the skies, of course; but, as you also very well 
know, they will give you no other recompense. If, on the contrary, 
you consent to save him, by letting him stop with you for three 
days, I shall go straight to Mosdok, and bring you two hundred 
silver roubles for his ransom; if you dare to stir from your seat, 
(here the speaker drew his dagger from his belt) and raise any 
alarm to have me arrested, you are a dead man, 

The determined bearing of the young man persuaded the 
Tchetchenge to agree to his demand, but without frightening him ; 
and he replied, quietly as he put on his boot, ‘*I have a dagger, 
too, ia my belt, and I am not afraid of yours. Had you comeinto 
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my house as a friend, I should never have given up a man who had 
crossed my threshold; now I make no promise. Sit down, there, 
and tell me what you want.” 

Ivan seeing the kind of man he had to deal with, put up 
his dagger, and repeated what he had already said about the 
major. 

‘* What assurance have I,” demanded the Tchetchenge, ‘“ that 
you will keep your promise ?”’ 

‘1 will leave you my master himself,’ replied Ivan. “ Do you 
suppose I should have suffered all I have done during the last 
fifteen months to bring him to your house and then desert him ?”’ 

“ Good ; I believe you—but two huadred roubles is two little 
—make it four hundred.”’ 

“ Why not ask for four thousand ! it costs nothing: but I, who 
mean to keep my word, offer you two hundred because I know 
where to get that sum, and not a kopeck more. Do you want me 
to deceive you ?’’ 

“Very well: so be it; Iwill take two hundred roubles; and 
you will return alone and in three days ?” 

“ Yes, alone, and on the third day; but you, have you given 
me your word? is the major your guest !’’ 

‘* He is, as well as yourself, from this moment.” 

Thereupon the two men shook hands, and ran to fetch the poor 
major, whom they soon carried back to the hut, half dead with cold 
and hunger. 

Instead of going to Mosdok, Ivan, on learning that Tchervelian- 
skaya Staniza, where a large force of Cossacks was stationed, was 
a good deal nearer, turned his steps at once in that direction. He 
had no difficulty in collecting the money he required. The brave 
Cossacks, of whom some had been present at the unfortunate affair 
which had cost Kascambo his liberty, eagerly clubbed their re- 
sources together to make up the major’s ransom. 

At the appointed time Ivan set out to deliver his master; but 
the Colonel in command at the station, apprehending some further 
treachery, would not permit him to return alone; and, in spite of 
his remonstrances, and the agreement he had made with the 
Tehetehenge, , insisted on his being accompained by a detachment 
of Cossacks, 

This precaution was very nearly proving fatal to Kascambo; for 
the Tchetchenge, from as far off as he perceived the lances of the 
Cossacks glittering in the sun, concluded that he had been betrayed ; 
and with the characteristic ferocity of his nation, carried the sick 
major on to the roof of the house, bound him to a post, and sta- 
tioning himself, musket in hand, before him, shouted, as Ivan came 
within hearing distance; ‘‘If you come one step nearer, I'll 
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blow the major’s brains out ; and I have fifty cartridges for my 
enemies, and the traitor who has brought them upon me.” 

‘You are not betrayed,” exclaimed Ivan, trembling for his 
master’s life. ‘‘ I was compelled to return accompanied by an escort. 
I have the two hundred roubles here, and have not broken my word.”’ 

“Let the Cossacks fall back, in that case,’’ replied the 
Tchetchenge, “ or I fire.”’ 

kascambo himself joined in begging the captain of the detach- 
ment to call off his men, and Ivan retired with them for a certain 
distance, and then returned alone. The Tchetchenge, however, 
was still suspicious, and would not permit the young man to come 
quite up to the house, but made him count the money out on the 
pathway at a distance of some hundred paces, and when that was 
done ordered him off again. 

As soon as he had secured the money, the Tchetchenge returned 
to the roof of the house, and throwing himself at the major’s feet, 
begged his pardon, and implored him to forget the indignity he bad 
been compelled to subject him to; he bad but done it in self- 
defence. 

“ ] shall only remember,”’ replied Kascambo, “ that I have been 
your guest, and that you have kept your word with me ; but before 
asking my forgiveness, be good enough to unfasten these ropes.” 

Instead of replying, however, the Tehetchenge, seeing that Ivan 
was coming towards the house again, sprang from the roof, and soon 
disappeared in the distance. 

During the day brave Ivan had the pleasure and glory of 


restoring his master to his friends who had despaired of ever seeing 
him alive again. 
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The writer of the above narrative was passing a few months 
since through Iegorievsky during the evening, and attracted by the 
spectacle of a house brilliantly illuminated, descended from his 
kibick, and drew near to the window to watch a very animated 
ball that was taking place on the ground floor of the house. A 
young sub-officer was also attentively contemplatiug the animated 
scene. 

“ Who is giving this ball ?’’ inquired the traveller. 

“ The major: it is his wedding-day.”’ 

‘* What might the name of the major be ?”’ 

“ His name is Kascambo.”’ 

The traveller, who was acquainted with the story of that officer’s 
strange adventures, congratulated himself upon having yielded to 
an impulse of curiosity, and begged to have the happy man pointed 
out to him. 

The major was radiant with happiness, and had evidently for- 
gotten all about the T’chetchenges and their cruelty. 
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“Pray,’’ pursued the traveller, addressing the sub.officer, “ show 
me the brave denchik who delivered him.” 

“ After some hesitation, the young man replied, ‘‘ I am he,” 

Surprised at this double rencontre, and still more so to find the 
hero of the adventure in such a young man, the traveller inquired 
the officer’s age. He had not yet completed his twentieth year, 
and had just been presented with a gratuity, and made a sub-officer 
n recognition of his bravery and fidelity. 

This heroic youth, after having voluntarily shared the misfor- 
tunes of his master, and restored him tu life and liberty, was 
witnessing the wedding festivities through a window! 

The traveller could not refrain from expressing his astonishment , 
at the fact that the young man was not participating in the festive 
scene, and even began to accuse the major of ingratitude, when 
Ivan gave him a look expressive of contempt and indignation, and 
walked away into the house, whistling as he went, the familiar air 
‘ Hai luli, hai luli, and soon after made his appearance in the ball. 
room, mingling with the other guests on terms of perfect equality. 

The inquisitive traveller jumped up into his kibick and drove 
off, happy not to have received a blow from a batchet on the head. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 


IX. 
THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, 


THe present leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition in the Lower 
House held office in the Gladstone Administration first of all as Post- 
master-General, and subsequently as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It will be generally recollected that the ex-Premier landed himself 
in power by promising that with his sharp and terrible axe he would hew 
to the ground that baleful “ Upas tree” called “ Protestant Ascen- 
dancy,” which he declared was the fruitful and only mother of Fenian- 
ism! However, before he had the opportunity of laying his axe to the 
root of the deadly tree, Fenianism, which had been rampant had en- 
tirely disappeared, thanks to the vigorous yet prudent action of Mr, 
Disraeli’s first government. Nevertheless, the dauntless political wood- 
man threw off his coat, tucked up his shirt-sleeves, and went might and 
main at the offensive ‘‘ Upas.” He managed to cut into the trunk as 
far as the Irish Establishment and the Land Laws, but completely 
stuck when he reached a desperately knotty part called Irish Education, 
the penetrating of which would have brought the whole tree to the 
ground. But the curious thing about the business was this: in the very 
middle of his work that very Fenianism of which he had professed it to 
be the cure manifested alarming symptoms of revival. It must then 
have been evident, we suppose, even to the most stupid and spiteful of 
Scottish Presbyterian Constituencies, which supported Mr, Gladstone 
as if he were going to inaugurate the millennium, that Fenianism and 
Protestant Ascendency had no earthly connection whatever. Lord 
Hartington, then Chief Secretary, came down to the House and told a 
woeful tale of the dark conspiracies which were hatching in Westmeath. 
In terribly distracted and foreboding accents he asked the House to 
grant him special powers of detection and suppression; to add to the 
force of the Coercion Bill, and to allow him to sit in secret committee 
on the state of the rebellious province. Of course the House granted 
those extraordinary powers, but the Chief Secretary had to sit under the 
writhing taunts of Mr. Disraeli, who took advantage of his golden 
opportunity and summed up the follies of “ heroic legislation” in one of 


his happiest phrases: “you have plundered churches, you have con-. 


fiscated property, and you have condoned high treason.” But when the 
destructive Ministry fell, a more delicate and responsible duty almost 
than the protection of Ireland devolved upon the noble Marquis. His 
chief disliked the idea of leading an Opposition in a minority, and be- 
took himself to Wales to fell, not Upas trees, but other kinds of timber. 
It became a question who was to take his place. There were three re-' 
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cognised candidates for the situation —Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster, and 
Mr. Goschen. For some time there was an awkward interregnum, and 
Her Majesty’s Opposition was put into commission. Mr. Lowe was 
never thought of ; it was felt that for the position he was a person wholly 
impracticable. Of the three candidates Mr. Forster was the best 
speaker and debater ; Mr. Goschen the worst. But Mr. Forster was an 
extreme Radical, whereas Lord Hartington was a Liberal Whig, and the 
scion of a great Whig family, and the heir of one of the grandest terri- 
torial magnates in the kingdom. So the lot fell upon Lord Hartington, 
and doubtless it was the best selection that could have been made. As 
for the claim of Mr. Goschen ever having been seriously entertained, it 
may have been possible, but it was not probable. The notion of that 
very feeble gentleman essaying to lead a great and miscellaneous Party 
could only excite incredulous laughter. 

Lord Hartington has occupied his present post for nearly four years, 
and there seems to be a general desire to acknowledge that he has ful- 
filled his unenviable functions with tact, moderation, and dignity. Let 
us admit that it is so,—that on the whole the noble lord has behaved 
very well. But that admitted, the question may be very well asked, is 
it not rather the sign of a strong and natural-born leader when he some- 
times behaves very badly. Moderation and courtesy are, no doubt, 
admirable qualities, but an effective leader must also be distinguished by 
audacity, knowledge of human passions, and sometimes even by a little 
wholesome despotism. This is especially necessary in the leader of such 
a motley and disorganised rabble as the Liberal Opposition But Lord 
Hartington has never shown that he possesses any of these qualifica- 
tions ; he is a personality of the House from the accident of his position, 
not from any striking individuality. His character is negative, not 
positive. Those of his party who yield him their allegiance do so because 
they think him a safe man ; and safe men often turn out to be the most 
really dangerous of men, as well as impotent leaders in great crisises. 
The study of Lord Hartington’s features, as he sits in his place in the 
House, would always be profitable to any one wishing to form some 
estimate of his character. They indicate very plainly a phlegmatic 
temperament, allied to a character excessively commonplace, replete, as 
it may seem, with that vague essence which usually passes under the 
convenient name of common sense. His matter-of-fact nature is as 
distinctly imprinted on his countenance as it has been on much of his 
conduct. It was curieus to watch him during the session of 1875, 
when Mr. Disraeli would sometimes see fit to regulate the business of 
the House in a way peculiarly his own. Lord Hartington would rise 
with that unilluminated countenance of his big, with amusing amazement, 
and complain of the summary way in which some Committee of the 
House had been brought to a close. At the end of that session he made 
a formal and elaborate attack on the Government, on the ground of 
wasted time and fruitless legislation ; but though the effort was creditable 
asa display of leadership, it wanted that happy audacity, vehement 
energy, and skilful employment of resources which could make leader- 
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ship a stern reality in place of a specious shadow, When all allow- 
ances are made it cannot possibly be said that the noble lord, by virtue 
of his own individual will and character, really unites and controls that 
heterogeneous mass of which he is the delegated chief. The Irish 
contingent seem to pay no attention to him; and the extreme Radical 
section wander at their own sweet will. They are as sheep having no 
shepherd. His only notion of bettering the fortunes of his party seems 
to be the common-place one of recommending them to register better, 
and to try and unite on some blazing question, like the extension of the 
County Franchise. As a speaker Lord Hartington is not happy. He 
is laboured, monotonous, without vivacity of any kind, and his utter- 
ance is unpleasantly thick. Of his conduct to political opponents no 
one would be ready to complain; he has always been courteous, and 
he has never shown himself factious. He has, indeed, always left the 
business of vehement declamation and personal invective to more 
violent and positive natures, and, perhaps, in this he has shown a wise 
acquaintance with his own. When exercising the functions of his posi- 
tion he always strikes us as an individual who, if he could follow his own 
inclination, would infinitely prefer to be led than to lead. 


X. 
MR, ROEBUCK. 


Or all that mixed brigade who style themselves independent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, no one has so valid and indisputable a 
right to the name on the ground of actual and consistent independence 
as Mr. Roebuck. We do not believe there is at this moment a per- 
sonality of the House more purely and strongly individual than the 
senior member for Sheffield. He may be described as being brimful 
of character, and in days gone by that character displayed itself in such 
pugnacious and crusty forms that somehow its owner came to have the 
soubriquet of ‘“Tear’em” attached to him. Certainly, in the days of 
his parliamentary prime Mr. Roebuck knew how to bite as well as 
anybody, and better than most ; but then he was not one of those who 
could snarl and snap and do nothing more. On many subjects he took 
philosophical and statesmanlike views, and always expressed himself in 
that terse and racy English of which he is a master. Whether his 
opinions were palatable or not, he never rose to address the House 
without its being felt that there was a great deal more to listen to than 
mere sarcasm and personal abuse. During the Crimean war he cffecte:| 
an object of the last importance by moving for an inquiry into the state 
of our army. The inquiry was granted, and as the result of it the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of State for War, was obliged to resign. 
Mr. Roebuck, no matter what party has been in power, has always 
played the part of a genuine patriot, and never more so probably than 
during the last two years. Men, like him, Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Elcho, all nominally Liberals, have materially assisted the present 
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Government by their forcible speeches and patriotic conduct in the 
present critical state of affairs. However steeped in vinegar the mem- 
ber for Sheffield’s tongue may occasionally have been, and however 
wonderful his knack of making enemies by saying stinging things, the 
House has always recognised and done honour to the sterling English 
stuff of which he is made. His long-tried disinterestedness and his 
wholesome veracity are not, perhaps, qualities so common in members 
of Parliament as to make them not highly valued when discovered. In 
all probability Mr, Roebuck is a very popular personality, for people 
usually enjoy tart hits when they are original and amusing. Better a 
wasp than a bore. One of the best comments on his propensity to 
erect his bristles at everybody and everything came from the present 
Mr. Justice Keogh, at the time Solicitor-General for Ireland. Mr. 
Roebuck had spoken three times in committee, when Mr. Keogh rose 
and began his reply with “Sir, thrice the brinded cat hath mewed !” 
Among other sound qualities the member for Sheffield possesses that of 
honestly owning when he has made a mistake. At one period of his 
life he entertained the utmost distrust of and dislike to the late Emperor 
of the French. When the Queen and Prince Albert paid their visit to 
Napoleon III., Mr. Roebuck declared that he was horrified to see 
“those perjured lips touch the hallowed cheek” of his sovereign. But 
later on he candidly acknowledged that he had mistaken the character 
of the “‘Man of December.” Although Mr. Roebuck still occasionally 
addresses the House, his physical infirmities are so great that it is not 
easy to catch his utterances; and those who hear him now get buta 
poor idea of him in his palmy days. It is painful to witness the bent 
and decrepit little figure tottering into the House. But though the 
flesh is weak the spirit is willing and lofty as ever; and only the other 
day he announced to his constituents that he meant to devote every 
energy to his country in the present crisis, until there should be no 
breath left in his body. His absence from the House would deprive it 
of an original personality and a very piquante as well as robust 
character; and therefore we trust that event is .still in the remote 
future. 
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MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. 


BY GEORGE W. GARRETT, 
Author of “The Belle of Belgravia,” “Squire Harrington’s Secret,” &. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE STORY RELATED BY MRS. MEADOWS. 


THe story of Mrs. Meadows, which relates the part she indi- 
vidually acted in this drama, was not written by herself, but 
was taken down by Mr. Baxter, the solicitor, from her dictation, 
and was subjected by him to some condensation and verbal 
alterations. Saving, however, these trifling emendations, the 
account may be considered as given by the lady herself (under 
compulsion and threats of prosecution by the law), as it was 
duly read over to her, and certified by her signature as correct. 


My father was a small tradesman with a large family at Sheer- 
ness, and when I was about sixteen years of age, I first met 
John Windlass, who was working in the Dockyard. We kept 
company together for some time, until he went to sea; and as my 
father’s family was a large one, and he too poor to keep us ail at 


nome, I went out to service, in the house of a shipowner at 
Deal. 


Here I made the acquaintance of the gardener, a respectable 
middle-aged man, who proposed that we should get married, and 
have a little cottage and market garden of our own: and as Jack 
Windlass had gone to sea, and there was no knowing either when 
he would come back again, or wheth»r he might be of the same 
mind towards me when he came, I accepted the gardener’s pro- 
posal, and we were married accordingly. A very hard-working 
man he was, and made me an excellent husband, till unfortunately 
one day, just after my baby was born, as he was trimming a vine 
in the garden, he accidently let the knife fall upon his foot, and 
the blade severing an artery, he, poorman! bled todeath, And so 
I was a widow with a baby-child within a twelyemonth after I 
was married. 

Well, as ‘I am bound to speak the truth, I will confess, that 
the sudden shock of my husband’s death, and the worry as to what 
was to become of me, were the causes of my falling into bad and 
intemperate habits; and within a few weeks of my husband’s 
death, owing to neglect and carelessness on my part, my baby, 
which had always been sickly, died also. 
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But now I must go back a little and say that when Robert— 
that was my first husband, the gardener, you understand—and I 
were married, and first entered upon our little house and grounds, 
there was an old gentleman (he was a gentleman, thought he was 
only a schoolmaster and as poor as a church-mouse) who lived in 
a cottage a few hundred yards from us. 

He had one daughter, the loveliest girl I think I have ever 
seen. Mary Godwin was a fair girl, with rich golden curls, that 
fell in a mass upon shoulders that an artist’s model might have 
envied, large trusting grey eyes, a nose that was perfectly Greek 
in its outline, and a sweet, soft-looking mouth, the lips of which 
seemed ever parted in smiles, and through which gleamed teeth of 
pearly whiteness and undeviating regularity. 

Lovers in plenty had the schoclmaster’s daughter. Everybody 
who knew her was in love with her, for she was considered as 
amiable as she was beauteous ; and was, indeed, tairly educated and 
well read. The curate of the church of Walling—the village where 
the Godwins resided—would have been only too happy to have 
made her his wife, and she had also several offers of marriage from 
young farmers in the neighbourhood. But to the addresses of all 
these swains Mary had turned an impatient ear ; laughing at one 
and flirting with another, but declaring to all of them that she 
loved no one yet enough to marry him. 

It seems, however, that just before Robert and I settled at 
Walling, a young gentleman, or rather two young gentlemen (for 
two very much alike in appearance were on several occasions seen 
together) became frequent visitors to the village, and Mary was 
observed too often in the company of either one of them. 

In such a place as Walling, scandal, in regard to the girl and 
these gentlemen, was soon agog. No one appeared to know any- 
thing about these young men, except that they had plenty of 
wnoney evidently, and belonged to a higher station in life than Mary 
jodwin. By-and-bye the reports that were current about his 
daughter's meetings with the strangers reached the old school- 
master’s ears; and then there was a scene in the little village 
school-house. Mr. Godwin was a kind man and an indulgent 
father; but he was as proud as Lucifer, and, upon occasion, stern 
and austere to the extreme. He was commonly considered to have 
seen better days, and, as I have said, was always regarded as a 
gentleman, and could not brook a word of reproach against the 
cherished reputation of his daughter. Mary was sternly forbidden 
to leave the house. The consequence was, as the girl was in love, 
she left it stealthily ; and one evening—but a week or two after 
we entered the place—she le/t her home and her father secretly, 
and returned no more. 
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It was a fearful blow for the poor old schoolmaster. At first 
he was like a man distraught. He raved that his darling child had 
been stolen or murdered; and did actually knock down with his 
stick aneighbour, who had the temerity to hint that Mary had left 
home voluntarily with these strangers, or one of them, of her own 
accord. 

Soon, however, as the terrible truth became apparent. to the old 
man, and no tidings of his daughter’s fate came to hand, he 
seemed gradually to lose care for life and to sink intoa kind of 
torpor. He threw up his school; he became dirty and untidy in 
his habits, wandering about the fields and the lanes; neglecting 
- food and growing thinner and weaker and more helpless day by 

ay. 

” Within six months of Mary’s flight the poor old school- 
master died. He wasburied in Walling churchyard. The young 
curate, who would have made Mary his wife, read the funeral ser- 
vice over her father’s grave, and the village children, whom the old 
man had taught to read! and write, were the chief mourners when 
he was laid to his eternal rest. 

A short time after Mr. Godwin’s death, one of the young 
gentlemen who were supposed to have been connected with Mary's 
disappearance was observed in the village. My husband was 
standing at the garden.gate, when the stranger (whom Robert did 
not at the time know) was passing by. He spoke to my husband 
courteously ; and leading the conversation to the point, elicited from 
him the particulars of the schoolmaster’s break-up and death. 

He expressed himself deeply concerned at Mr. Godwin’s mis- 
fortunes, and at the fate of his unhappy child. He indignantly 
disclaimed all implication in or knowledge of her flight, but de. 
clared himself as having beem greatly interested in her welfare, 
and grieved at ber shame. 

The same gentleman visited Walling on several subsequent 
occasions, generally halting a quarter of an hour at our cottage to 
talk pleasantly to me; and then, somehow, my husband learned 
that this gentleman was Sir Jasper Estcourt, and that he was a 
baronet, living in Kent, but many miles distant from Walling. 

My baby was born on July 30th, 1851, and Sir Jasper 
kindly stood godfather at the christening, soon afterwards. Then 
he asked me, jokingly, I thought, whether I would like to have a 
little play-fellow for my baby-boy—whether, in fact,—for I soon 
perceived he was in earnest—I would consent to receive and nurse 
a child, treating it well, in consideration of payment of » hundred’ 
pounds, and bringing up the childas my own. I said I would con- 
sult my husband, and he agreed to the proposal, thinking that an 
. extra child wouldn’t make much difference to the household ex. 
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penses, but that a hundred pounds cash could be invested and 
turned over very profitably in the market garden. 

‘* Very well, Mrs. Evans,” said Sir Jasper, patting me play- 
fully on the shoulder. ‘‘ As soon as we get the baby it shall be 
handed to you, and he shall bring in his,hand a hundred sovereigns 
in a bag; they will amuse the little darling, and make a capital 
rattle, Mrs. Evans (Robert Evans was my first husband’s name). 
But he isn’t born at present, though he js coming by-and-bye.”’ 

“Ts it your child, Sir Jasper ?’’ I made bold to inquire. 

But Sir Jasper laughed at my question, and chucked me 
good-naturedly under the chin. He was a handsome young gentle- 
man, was Sir Jasper, and very pleasant to speak te; so much so, 
indeed, that my husband was rather jealous, and scolded me on 
account of Sir Jasper’s pleasant little ways. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Evans, whose child it is,’ he said. 
‘ Little accidents will happen, you know ; and to whoever has the 
aonour of claiming proprietary rights in the little cherub now, it 
will be yours, you understand, when you receive it with thc 
hundred pounds.” 

Then my husband met with his accident, and died. I lost 
my own baby a month afterwards. I confess my troubles were 
too much for me, and that I tried to drive them from me by 
drinking a great deal more than was good for me, and that my 
boy died at my bosom, whilst I was too tipsy to understand my 
loss. This new affliction only drove me into greater excesses, and 
so hateful had Walling become te me, that I made up my mind to 
leave it for ever, and to go to London, where I had a married sister, 
who, I knew, would be willing to receive me. 

One evening, towards the end of September, I think, some one 
knocked at my cottage door, and, on my opening it, I perceived it 
was Sir Jasper Estcourt, enveloped in a large cloak, and carrying 
in his arms what I at first thought was a bundle, until I heard a 
child’s faint cry. 

‘‘ Mrs. Evans,” said he, smiling, and closing the door behind 
him. ‘‘ Are we alone ?”’ 

I answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

“That is well,’’ said he, in a tone of satisfaction. ‘ I have 
brought you the article I promised you, and the hundred pounds.”’ 

I hesitated, and told him of my husband’s sudden death, and 
also the loss of my own child. 

Sir Jasper seemed to consider, and then to make up his 
mind. 

“My poor Mrs. Evans,’ he said, “ believe me, I am very 
grieved at your affliction; but if you have lost your own child, 
it seems to me that that is the more reason why you should be 
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willing to take charge of this. Take it, Mrs. Evans, and be kind 
to it. It is a boy, you see, and a pretty little fellow as one could 
wish. Treat it as your own, and—and, in fact, always let him 
believe he is your own. Here are the hundred pounds, and, as 
long as you comply with my wishes in this respect, I will see 
that you receive twenty pounds per annum towards the child’s 
support. The money will be sent to you, but we shall meet no 
more. Do you consent ?”’ 

“ Very well, Sir Jasper,’’ I replied, looking upon the hundred 
pounds as a fortune that would last for life. 

“You consent ?” 

“ T do.” 

“T may tell you this also, Mrs. Evans, as, perhaps, it may 
cause you to feel some interest in this child, you knew his mother 
—poor thing—she was a neighbour of yours once.” 

“Mary Godwin !”’ I ejaculated in surprise. 

‘* Yes, it is true—that is Mary Godwin’s child.” 

‘¢ And she, Sir Jasper? where is she?’ 

Sir Jasper compressed his lips, and looked determined and 
stern : 

“She, Mrs. Evans,” he said, “is dead! Mary Godwin is 
dead !”” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE SAME CONCLUDED. 


Tre child which was thus confided to my care, in some 
measure, and for a time, consoled me for the loss of my own. 
But I had learned to hate the scene of my misfortunes, and deter- 
mined to follow my intention of leaving Walling to settle in 
London, where I thought I would be more likely to earn my 
living easily. 

This intention was confirmed by the conviction that was 
soon brought home to me, that I should find it difficult to earn my 
living at Walling in any event ; for the money I had received from Sir 
Jasper, or most of it, was soon expended in drink. I found I was 
already regarded by neighbours as a disreputable character, who 
was not to be trusted, on account of my evil proclivities towards 
intemperance, 

So, one morning, having sold what furniture I possessed, I 
packed up a couple of boxes and started by train to London. 

My sister was married toa mariner, then away at sea, and 
she lived at Limehouse, where I had but little difficulty in 
finding her. She received me kindly, and I, with my infant 
charge, shared her home. 
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As long as the remnant of Sir Jasper’s money lasted, all was 
well ; but when that was gone I had to think how I was for the 
future to live. My sister was a good-natured soul, and when she 
received remittances from her husband she spent it freely, and I 
and the baby were welcome to share. Consequently, the money 
was soon got rid of, and then we were both of us sometimes driven 
even to the want of a meal. 

But my sister, like myself, was fond of a little drink when she 
could get it; and, to be candid, we thought it a greater hardship 
to go without that than without food. My sister as well as my- 
self were good needlewomen, and when other resources failed we 
earned a scanty living by making shirts for a large city ware- 
house; so that our time may be said to have been divided into 
alternations of hard work and enforced sobriety, and occasional 
affluence which was squandered in dissipation. 

I need scarcely say, that in the mode of existence we were 
living, we found the child—Mary Godwin’s child—a terrible 
incumbrance. [For a long time we were scheming how we could 
get it off our hands, though I had no intention of foregoing the 
usual twenty pounds which Sir Jasper Estcourt had promised to 
remit for its maintenance. But my sister was too good-hearted 
to injure the child or countenance anything likely to injure it. 

“ But for my part, Susan,” she said, ‘‘if we could get the 
boy a good home, and with people who would treat bim kindly, I 
think we should be serving the brat an ill turn not to let him 
go. If we keep him we shall half starve him. He'll run in the 
streets, and be sure to get into mischief. We shan’t set him much 
of an example to follow, I guess. If we’re working at our shirt- 
making we haven’t time to look after him; and if we're jolly 
drunk he might go to the devil, you know, without our being 
aware of the fact.” 

The result of our deliberations was simply this: that happen- 
ing by chance to meet my old sweetheart John Windlass, and a 
good-natured looking ship-mate of his, I resolved to deliver my 
infant charge into the possession of them. I did so; and I was 
well certain that when Windlass and his mate had got the baby, 
that baby would be better cared for than would have been the case 
if it had remained with my sister and me. 

Ido not know that I have much more information to give in, 
regard to the infant, to Mary (iodwin or Sir Jasper Estcourt. The 
infant had a peculiar mark, Jike a cross, upon its bosom; Mary 
Godwin might or might not have died, as Sir Jasper had informed 
me. I never knew, and I have never seen Sir Jasper since the day 
he delivered the child into my arms: but I have regularly received 
a hailf-yearly remittance of ten pounds, which Sir Jasper has for. 
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warded by Post Office Order, to whatever address I have requested 
hat it might be sent, 

Not long after getting rid of the child in the manner I have 
described, my sister’s husband came home from his voyage, and I 
was introduced to the chief officer of his ship, Mr. Meadows, whom 
I afterwards married, who was Lucy’s father, and who, poor man, 
was during his last illness, laid up helpless for many months. He 
was a patient, good man, anda devout Methodist. He bore his 
illness meekly, and died full of faith, exhorting me also tolead a 
good life, and bring up my darling Lucy in the faith, I also 
became reformed, and that is the reason I so little value worldly 
gifts or worldly pleasures; but I know we are all miserable worms 
and sinners. My poor dear Meadows, was, I repeat, a good man 
and an excellent husband. I only trust that heaven may grant my 
darling Lucy as good a one; but from all I can see of that young 
man, I am afraid a mother’s prayer will not be fulfilled. 


(Signed), Susan Meapows, Widow. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A LEGAL CONSULTATION. 


THE reader who has so far followed the devious course of this 
history will not have forgotten Mr. Styles ;—the little chubby- 
faced gentleman, who acted as Mr. Baxter’s confidential clerk in 
his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn. 

The last time Mr. Styles figured in these chronicles was the 
evening upon which he had performed his unsuccessful mission to 
the East end; and he had now recently learned—much to his 
chagrin—that the lady whom he had been seeking had since been 
discovered without his aid. We say, to his chagrin, because the 
chief idiosyncrasy which characterised Mr. Styles was a strong 
belief in his own skill in the elucidation of complicated facts, and 
equally strong opinion that if fortune had favoured him, he would 
either have been at the criminal bar, or at least superintendent of 
detectives at Scotland-yard. 

He was undoubtedly an indefatigable and energetic little man, 
as well as sufficiently shrewd; and it was certainly a wonder that 
with such qualifications, he should still be in no higher position in 
life than an attorney's clerk, with the paltry stipend he received, 
He had never given up the search for the widow and her daughters 
Mrs, Meadows and Lucy; but had made excursions all over 
London, unavailingly, in the hope of finding them. 

“You perceive, Styles,” said Mr. Baxter smiling, “ I have 
proved the best detective in this instance ; though, I confess, we made 
the discovery more by luck than wit.” 
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There is undoubtedly, sir, a great deal in luck,” returned the 
disconcerted little man. ‘‘1 have been unlucky in this case, and 
! am sure I have done everything that man can do.” 

‘*No doubt, Styles—no doubt; and, for my part, I esteem 
myself particularly lucky in having the services of a gentleman so 
energetic and talented as you.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so, sir ; and I am greatly flattered 
Jam sure?” 

“Ttis no flattery, my dear Styles,’’ returned his employer 
kindly, “‘ and as a proof that it isnot so, I intend to increase your 
salary, for I have come to the conclusion, that really, the aid you 
render me, in the very peculiar nature that my practice has lately 
assumed, is remunerated inadequately. For the future you will 
draw a salary of two pounds ten shillings per week.”’ 

‘* How shall [jthank you, Mr. Baxter, for this kindness ?’’ the 
worthy little yentleman said, almost overcome by gratitude. 

“By simply showing the same zeal in the future, my dear 
fellow, that you have shown in the past.”’ 

“You may depend upon it, Mr. Baxter, I will do that.’’ 

‘I do depend upon it; and, although you failed in your 
attempt to discover Mrs. Meadows, I am now about to give you 
an opportunity to redeem your laurels and prove your skill.” 

‘‘Ah, sir, I am glad of that! I’ll do my best—I'll do my 
best, depend upon it,”’ replied Mr. Styles, gleefully rubbing his 
hands, 

Mr. Baxter opened a drawer in his desk, and, after glancing 
through a bundle of papers, selected one, and handed it to his 
clerk. 

“Just peruse this paper,’’ he said, “and when you have 
mastered its general contents, I will instruct you as to the nature 
of what I require. You will perceive it all bears upon the same 
subject, as I wrote it down yesterday from the statements made 
by Mrs. Meadows herself. 

Mr. Styles took the document, and read the narrative related 
in the two preceding chapters of this book. 

Then he returned to Mr. Baxter’s office. 

‘* Well?” said that gentleman, on looking up from his work. 

“* | have mastered it, I think,” said Mr. Styles. 

‘Good ! now listen to me. You are already fully acquainted 
with the circumstances of Dr. Lee’s visit to Brooklands, and the 
other events bearing upon that! Well, it is indisputable now that 
Sir Jasper Estcourt was seen at Walling—that, at least, there is a 
presumption that he and this Mary Godwin were in some way con- 
nected, and that he was implicated in her disappearance and flight. 
Here we lose sight of him till he appears again, this time the 
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central figure of Dr. Lee’s story. A child is then born, whom he 
afterwards declares to be Mary Godwin’s child: but we have no- 
thing beyond that statement made by him to Susan Meadows to 
prove that Mary Godwin and Dr. Lee’s patient are the same 
—_— I want that missing link in the evidence to be sup- 
plied.” 

“‘T will undertake that task, sir, at all events,’’ said the little 
man, decisively. 

“‘ And you will: fulfill it, Styles, I entertain no question,” his 
employer returned. “That is the first thing. Next, we want, if 
possible, the fight of Mary Godwin to be traced, so that we learn 
something about her between the time she left home—Mrs. Meadows 
gives approximately the date—and the time when Dr. Lee so strangely 
was called upon to attend her, and the birth of the child whom, beyond 
all question, we can identify with Mr. Arthur Beresford. ‘'hirdly 
and lastly, we must endeavour to ascertain what became of that 
girl, when, so far as we know, she was seen for the last time by 
Dr. Lee.” 

y ay Sir Jasper Estcourt stated to Susan Meadows that she 

** But did she die? Was that statement true?’ 

Mr. Styles, whilst his principal was speaking, had been busily 
occupied in nibbling a quill-pen. Now, he stopped in that medi- 
tative occupation, and pursing his lips, glanced inquiringly into 
Mr. Baxter’s face. 

‘“* Have you formed any theory of this case ?’’ he asked. 

“Not a consistent one—not a theory that will exactly meet 
the facts. Have you?” 

“ Well, sir, do you think that Sir Jasper married that girl ?”’ 

“I will tell you what, sometimes, I teel inclined to think, that 
Sir Jasper did marry Mary Godwin; that for some reason which 
I cannot conjecture, he ignored his marriage, and shut up his wife 
a solitary prisoner for four-and-twenty years. You are aware, 
Lee was of opinion that his mysterious patient was a prisoner in 
that turret under compulsion and restraint. You have read Mr, 
Downing’s narrative ; and he, without knowing Dr. Lee’s story— 
or, at all events, knowing that Brooklands was the spot where 
that strange incident had taken place—suggested at the conclusion 


that there is still an unhappy prisoner now pining away her life’ 


within those walls.’’ 

“The flaw in that theory, sir, appears to me to be this: 1 
Mary Godwin were his wife, why should he behave so unnaturally 
towards the child? Surely if Arthur Beresford, or the child who 
now bears that name had been Sir Jasper’s own son, and heir to 
his fortune and estates, he would never have so concealed his 
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birth, and been anxious to get rid of him for ever, in the way he 
did ?” 

“ Assuming, then, that he did not marry her ?” 

“I would then suggest, sir, that he seduced her. Secondly, 
that ehe may have become the possessor of some secret which, if she 
had her liberty, he feared she might reveal, and that this would be 
a sufficient theory to explain the rest.” 

Mr. Baxter rose from his chair, and paced the room as though 
impelled by the excitement of a new thought, that had just 
matured itself in his mind. 

‘“‘T stick to my theory of the marriage,” he said. “‘ Remember, 
Dr. Lee recognised upon her finger a wedding-ring. Your sug- 
gestion about her possessing some secret, the revelation of which 
he feared, would apply to a wife equally as toa woman. But if 
she were his wife and is still, he is a villain of the deepest die ; but 
he would have undoubtedly now the strongest reasons to keep that 
marriage unrevealed. He is known to be ruined, his estates 
mortgaged, and himself in debt. He contemplates retrieving his 
fortunes by taking the property which will be his when Maud 
Linden becomes his wife !”’ 

“ But surely, bigamy is a crime from which he would recoil ?” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT ‘‘ THE ROSE AND CROWN.”’ 


It may be considered a moot question, whether there is more 
genuine satisfaction in having the power to spend large sums of 
money of one’s own, or carte blanche as to the disposal of funds 
belonging to other people. It is true, there is a gratification, sui 
generis, in scattering one’s own wealth, and the consciousness that 
no individual has the right to dispute your act ; but this, to a well- 
balanced understanding, is almost outweighed by the reflection 
that the spending increases inversely to the power to spend. But 
in the free-handling of property which belongs to your neighbour, 
your master, or your friend—look you! one can gain reputation 
of liberality and wealth without actually becoming poorer by the 
value of a single coin. No necessity is there to make unpleasant 
caloulations of ways and means, nor does extravagance bring self- 
reproach, when the funds come not out of your pocket, but out of 
the pocket of some good-natured being who has generally granted 
you access thereto. 

This latter pleasure was in some measure enjoyed by Mr. 
Styles when, leaving the precincts of Lincoln’s Inn for a period 
tha: was indefinite, he had taken the train at London Bridge, 
ofr the station in Bradshaw's map marked as nearest to Walling. 
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“Here is a cheque for twenty pounds,” said Mr. Baxter, 
handing the little gentleman a draft on Coutts’s of that amount. 
“T do not, however, limit you to that sum, you understand. I 
want you to succeed ; and if, Mr. Styles, you see your way to suc- 
cess, you may draw upon me to the extent of any reasonable 
amount.’’ 

With this comfortable knowledge in his mind, and twenty 
sovereigns, the cashed proceeds of his cheque, in his pocket, Mr. 
Styles found himself that night in the sunny parlour of the “ Rose 
and Crown,’’ the chief house of entertainment for man and beast 
that the little village of Walling possessed. 

‘‘’Mercial room, sir?” said the waiter when the little gentle- 
man presented himself, thinking probably that the persunal ap- 
pearance of the new-comer savoured of “ the road.”’ 

Mr. Styles pondered a moment, but for a moment only. Should 
he be a ‘‘ commercial gent’’ or not? He concluded that he was 
less likely to gain the information he desired amongst that fra- 
ternity, so he decided he would not. 

“No, my friend,’”’ said he, “I will take a chop and a glass 
of ale in the public parlour, if you will show me where it is.’’ 

There were but two occupants when the little gentleman entered 
the room—one was a short fat man, who stood with his back to 
the fire-place, seeming to indulge in the pleasant illusion that there 
was a fire there; the other was a long thin man, with his legs 
stretched far under the table that stood in the centre of the room, 
he was smoking a long churchwarden, and each had within arm’s 
reach a foaming tankard of that “ sparkling ale”’ for which the 
‘* Rose and Crown ’”’ was famous. 

Mr. Styles rubbed his hands, and smiling pleasantly, wished 
the gentlemen “ good evening,’’ as he took a seat sufficiently near 
to them to enter into conversation when the opportunity presented, 

The tall man shuffled his legs under the table, and said, “ Good 
evening, sir,” in answer to the salutation; the short, fat one 
cocked his eye on one side, removed the pipe from his lips, and 
nodded patronisingly, but said never a word; apparently holding 
the opinion that a nod was as much as a stranger could expect from 
an individual of his importance. 

Mr. Styles thereupon took up a newspaper and pretended to 
read it, but in reality listened to the gossip of his two companions, 
who immediately took up the thread of their discourse, as soon 
as they perceived the new-comer settled to his ing. 

They were not talking of private matters, however, but local 


politics; and Mr. Styles soon discovered that the little fat man’ 


was Mr. Barnes; the'village shoemaker, and the tall one, Mr. Jupp, 
the gardener to a “Sir Jeams,” who was evidently some local 
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magnate. They were both churchmen, and appeared to be discussing 
certain alterations in the village church, which the advent of a 
new vicar of advanced ecclesiastical views bad rendered imminent. 

‘‘ What I contend, sir, is this,’’ said Mr. Barnes, who was in 
all things, radical, “if, sir, it will add to the—in fact, to the 
structural beauty of the edifice to lower the pews, why should not 
the pews be lowered? Tell me that, sir, if you can. I am not 
fanatical, sir, and am open to be convinced.”’ 
= Mr. Jupp listened to this argument in silence; then he took 
his pipe from his lips, and made a tobacco-stopper of his little 
finger, shaking his head gravely and slowly the while. 

“T’m not arguing, Mr. Barnes,” he said, ‘‘ that you are fana. 
tical. Maybe you are and maybe you aint ; that’s as it may be, But 
them big pews did very well, sir, in my father’s time, and he was 
gardener to Sir Jeans afore me, man and boy, nigh fifty years. The 
high pews, I say, did very well in his time; and I never see any. 
thing agin ’em in mine. Why, then, cut ’em down? I don’t 
care anything, for my part, about your new-fangled Roman Catholic 
ways—I don’t.”’ 

‘*Humbug!” growled his friend, with scorn. “If your great. 
grandfather, sir, were an ape, is that any reason why you should 
wish to have a tail? Why, sir, when I first settled in the village, 
thirty years age, they had no organ in that very church; Gregg 
used to lead the singing, sir, with his paralytic, old clarionet, and 
we reformed all that. Eyvad! you old women made such a screeching 
allover the place, that one would have supposed, sir, that instead of 
busting up a tin-pot old flute, we had broken the immortal strings 
of Apollo’s harp !”’ 

Mr. Jupp having no immediate reply to this classical argument, 
puffed his pipe in angry silence, decidedly unconvinced. 

Mr. Styles put down his newspaper, and drew his chair a little 
nearer ip. 

He made a few remarks about the weather, the inn and ex. 
cellent ale supplied there, ingratiating himself into the goud graces 
of his two companions by offering his cigar-case to each. 

“I think, gentlemen, I understood you to say just now,”’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ that you have been long residents in this village ?”’ 

Mr Jupp looked at Mr. Barnes and laughed ! 

“Not many teet have walked in Walling, sir, for the last thirty 
years, but what have worn boots made by A. Barnes,” the latter 
gentleman remarked. 

“ Then, sir,” said Mr, Styles respectfully, ‘perhaps you can 
afford me the information of which I am in quest. Do you re- 
collect a certain old gentleman, a schoolmaster, who lived and 
died in this place some four-and-twenty years ago?’ 
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‘Mr. Godwin, do you mean ?” 
‘¢ Yes ; that was the gentleman’s name.” 

Oh yes, Mr. Barnes, remembered Mr. Godwin, ani so did Mr. 
Jupp. ‘A nice old gentleman he was, too, if he hadn’t been quite 
so proud,” the latter remarked. “ He had adaughter, as pretty a 
girl, sir, as Kent could boast of. I remember, her well ; she was quite 
the belle of the village; and a nephew of Sir Charles—that is, the 
father of the present Sir Jeams—was mad in love with her.” 

‘The curate of St. Mary’s, wasn’t he, Mr. Jupp ?” 

‘* He was, sir, and though he was not a rich man, she would 
have done better than she did if she had married him?” 

“She left the village, I believe ?’’ said Mr. Styles. ‘Are you 
aware of what afterwards became of her ?”’ 

‘“No,” said Mr. Barnes; ‘‘ two fellows were always loafing 
about after the girl ; and it was generally thought that she eloped 
with them.” 

“Or one of them, maybe ?”’ suggested Mr. Jupp. 

“Well, sir, and if it was one of them, it was one too many,” 
returned the shoemaker sternly, not liking to be taken up so sharply 
in his words. ‘‘ It was one rascal too many, sir, I say; for it broke 
the poor old yentleman’s heart. After he heard the news of his 
daughter’s flight, he quite lost all spirit and care for anything. 
His hair turned as white as snow, and he used to walk about the 
churchyard, his head bowed down, and his hands clasped behind 
his back. Lord! he didn’t seem to take pride in anything,—I’ve 
seen him sir, walk along that churchyard with his poor toes 
sticking through holes in his boots.” 

‘‘ He died broken-hearted, poor man,” added Mr. Jupp, refill- 
ing his pipe. 

‘* Dear me! What a sad thing!” observed Mr. Styles sympa- 
thetically; ‘‘ And after his death; was there no one to make 
inquiries about his missing daughter? Had the Godwins no 
relatives or friends ? 

“ Plenty of friends, for the whole village liked the old man, and 
loved his daughter—except the female part of it, and they were 
jealous of her, but they said they loved her, which comes to the 
same thing. But as for relations—I never heard of their Laving 
any, poor creatures! The old gentleman, for all he was a school- 
master, and as poor as a church-mouse, was far too proud to talk 
about his family and private affairs.” 

‘‘T heard Will. Parker, the landlord of this place, say that when 
he was only hostler here, as a young man, he remembered a coach 
and four stopping here the night the girl ran away from home, and 
the two gentlemen, who were always supposed to have inveigled 
her away, were in it. In fact, he saw Mary Godwin’s face looking 
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out of the window, and he recognised the coach-man as an old chum 
of his.”’ 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Styles much interested, and making a 
mental note of this communication. He had observed the name 
of ‘*W, Parker’ over the door of the ‘‘ Rose and Crown,”’ and 
resolved to converse with that gentleman at the very earliest 
opportunity. ‘‘ And after the schoolmaster died, if he had no 
relations, what became of the school ?” he inquired. 

‘* Bless you, sir, there was soon another schoolmaster to take 
his place,’’ returned Mr. Barnes, with alaugh. ‘‘ In these days of 
enlightenment, sir, you can’t do without schoolmasters, anymore than 
you can without shoemakers, | guess !”” 

‘* Or gardeners,” interposed Mr. Jupp sententiously. 

* Just so,” returned his friend. 

* Though, maybe, you could do better without schoolmasters 
then either,” added Mr. Jupp, who did not approve of too much 
education among the lower classes. 

And did the new schoolmaster carry on the school in the same 
house in which his predecessor had lived?’ inquired Mr. Styles, 
wishing to keep to the point. 

‘** Yes. He bought what little furniture there was in the piace, 
the curate acting as a sort of trustee; and the money, which 
wasn’t much, was chiefly expended in the funeral of the old man.”’ 

*€ Does the same schoolmaster still carry on the school ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir: he still sticks at it, though he is awful old, being 
stone deaf and almost blind.”’ 

“A great advantage to his pupils, I should surmise! What 
may be the name of this gentleman, pray ?”’ 

**Mat. Dawson is his name,”’ replied Mr. Barnes. ‘“ You'll 
have no difficulty in finding him, sir, if you wish todo so. Every 
body knows him well: We call him ‘the learned mole.’ ”’ 

Mr. Styles noted this information also, and finding that his 
two companions could give him no further intelligence that he 
required, he let the subject of Mary Godwin drop. And his 
supper belng soon afterwards brought into the room, spread upon 
the elegant and whitest cloth, he soon fell upon the meal with a 
good appetite, strengthened by the keen country air and the pro- 
spects of success which his mission held out. 

Supper over, the little gentleman indulged in a cigar and glass 
of grog at Mr. Baxter's expense, and soon afterwards retired to 
rest for the night, by no means dissatisfied with the progress of 
his day’s work. 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. | 


FURTHER INFORMATION. 


THE early morning found Mr. Styles preparing for his task. 
As Mr. Barnes had assured him, he found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing explicit directions to the deaf schoolmaster’s address; and, 
having despatched a substantial breakfast, with the pleasant 
assurance that the expense of the same would he borne by his 
employer and not by himself, ke leisurely proceeded to the school. 
master’s abode, arriving there at the same juncture as the first 
schoolboy, who, satchel and slate in hand, was puzzling over a 
problem in the Rule of Three. 

Mr. Styles was shown into the little parlour beside the school- 
room, and Mr. Dawson, rubbing his hands, probably in the antici- 
pation that he was about to secure a new pupil, came toddling into 
the room a minute afterwards. He was accompanied by his wife, 
for he was far too deaf to receive company singly; and when Mr, 
Styles asked or answered a question, the old lady repeated it, bawl- 
ing it in a high, shrill key into her husband’s unready ear. 

A shade of disappointment passed over the face of the old 
gentleman and his wife when they discovered that their anticipa- 
tions of “a new boy” were not to be fulfilled. They were polite 
and willing to communicate, however. 

Yes, they remembered Mr. Godwin, and also his daughter 
Mary. Mr. Dawson and his wife were younger then than they were 
now, and the other was neither so deaf nor feeble sighted. Well, 
they bought the cottage certainly, and the furniture that was in- 
side of it, just as the poor old gentleman had left it when he 
died. 

“ Dear me !’”’ dear me!” observed Mr. Styles, pleasantly ; ‘‘ and 
is this the same furniture that once belonged to Mr. Godwin, may 
I take the liberty to inquire ?”” 

Mrs. Dawson answered this question rather sharply, and without 
making any appeal to her consort upon the point. Well, if the 
gentleman must know, some of it was and some of it wasn’t; 
secondhand furniture, that was bought twenty or thirty years ago, 
wasn't like wine, that improved by the keeping, but was rather 
like the patience even of a saint when people were inquisitive, 
and apt in process of time to become worn-out. 

“Madam,” returned the little mav, bowing respectfully, “ I 
_ feel that [ owe you ten thousand apologies for my apparent 
inquisitiveness and the trouble I am giving you in this affair; but 
I believe that you, madam, and your excellent husband will 
pardon me whep-I tell you the facts, and the reasons why I am 
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here this evening. Mr. Godwin was my elder brother, madam; 
Mary Godwin, poor unfortunate, but erring child! was my neice,” 
Bere Mr. Styles produced his handkerchief and wiped away a tear. 
‘‘T was a wanderer in distant climes ; only recently have I returned 
to my native land. I came to my kinsfolk, and now, after thirty 
years, I find one dead and the other gone.” 

Here the poor gentleman actually sobbed, greatly to the wonder 
of Mr. Dawson, who could not comprehend what it was all about. 
The old lady’s heart was, however, touched: she expressed her 
sympathy and desire to do all that she could to assist her visitor 
in his fraternal views. 

Then Mr. Styles explained He imagined that possibly 
amongst the old furniture of the place there might be such a thing 
as a portrait of some kind—a portrait, say, of his poor brother or 
unhappy neice! If so, he would give all his worldly wealth to 
possess such a treasure, to recall to his mind the features of the 
loved ones whom in this world he would see no more. 

The old lady turned up her eyes and shook her head. No such 
object did she possess, she thought. She bawled out the circum- 
stances to her lord and master, who gravely rubbed his chin, and 
began to think it was time that his visitor should depart, and 
suffer him to go into the schoolroom. Suddenly, however, a gleam 
lit up the old lady’s face. She clapped her hands, and chuckled in 
a motherly sort of way. There was a picture! If she could ouly 
lay her hands upon it! But where it was she did not know and 
could not say, not if Mr. Styles were to hold out to her the alterna. 
tive of a hundred pounds on the one hand, or instant immolation 
on the other. 

Presently, however, it was settled that Mr. Styles should now 
return to his inn; that she should make a search; and that he 
should come back in the evening and ascertain the result of it. 

In the evening Mr. Styles returned anil received his prize—a 
little neatly painted portrait of a young, fair girl, with golden hair. 

Mrs. Dawson looked at this trophy doubtfully; she thought 
this was Mary Godwin, but she was pot sure about it. At all 
events, this was the only portrait she could find. 

“Oh, yes!”’ cried Mr. Styles, raising the picture reverently to 
his lips. ‘This was the portrait of his darling unhappy neice ; 
those features were engraven upon his beart. 

He made this statement with enthusiasm, and inwardly trusted 
it might in some measure prove the truth. The only reason to 
satisfy him of the identity was the fair face and the golden hair. 

He paid the old lady five pounds for this souvenir of the past, 
and returned to the “‘ Rose and Crown,” well satisfied with what 
be had achieved. 
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Next, he sought an interview with the landlord, and guardedly 
led up to the statement made by Mr. Barnes, the shoemaker, the 
night before. 

Yes; the worthy landiord remembered that night. He was 
hostler to the establishment then. He remembered the two gents, 
and seeing Mary Godwin in the post-chaise, of course he did. 
Joe Goss was the jockey—he and Joe Goss were old chums—though 
Joe hadn’t got on in the world so well as he had done: Joe was 
still alive; bless you, yes, hale and hearty; and he was—so far as 
Mr. Will. Parker knew—still hanging about the stables of the 
“Kentish Arms,” at Dover; and if the gentleman called on Joe, 
he might have the kindness to mention Will. Parker’s name to his 
old acquaintance. 

Noting the name and address of Mr. Joseph Goss in his 
pocket-book, Mr. Styles packed up his portmanteau and proceeded 
forthwith to Dover. 

At the inn called the “ Kentish Arms’’ he discovered a little 
decrepit old man, who acknowledged himself to be Joe Goss. 

Will. Parker ? Lor’, yes ; he and Will. Parker were old chums, 
and no mistake! How was Will. getting along now? Ah, well! 
some people do get up in the world, and some people do get down. 
Will. had prospered, and none was agoin’ to deny that he deserved 
it; whilst all he, Joe Goss possessed, was a horse that had never won 
a race, maybe because he was a “ roarer,” and possessed “no 
pluck.”’ Yes, he remembered the circumstances of that there 
night. He was one of the jockeys, and Jem Riley was the other. 
The two gents were liberal—or rather one of ’em was—for the 
other kept hisself quiet like, and didn’t do much. A pretty 
young lady, and no mistake! No, he couldn’t say he rightly 
remembered what the face was like, and wouldn’t recognise the 
portrait if he saw it.” 

‘*T understand you to say, Joe, that you went with the gentle- 
man from here to Walling, and took up the young lady there. 
After that where did you go ?”’ 

“Why, sir, after that,” replied Joe, “‘ we came back to the 
‘Kentish Arms,’ where the lady slept one night, and the two 
gentlemen, who slept together, took a room likewise.” 

‘* And after that, Joe ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, after that I don’t know much, except what Dick 
Jennings told me.” 

‘ “And what did Dick Jennings tell you?” inquired Mr. 
tyles. 

Me Why, sir, the next morning Dick Jennings druv’ the lady 
and the two gentlemen to church—leastways, so he told me—and 
there they were married,” 
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‘* Who were married ?”’ 
‘* Well, sir, I suppose it was the lady married the gentlemen— 
leastways, one of ’em.” 
‘*T should imagine it scarcely probable, Joe, that she married 
Dick, or even that Dick should marry the other gentleman,’’ 
eplied Mr. Styles, smiling, and causing Joe to grin at the 
joke. 
' “Do you know the name of the church, Joe,” Mr. Styles 
queried, after a pause. 

‘* No, sir, that I don’t,’’ replied Joe. 

‘* Was it in Dover?’ 

‘¢ Don’t know where it was, sir, and that’s the fac’. Don’t 
think it could have been in Dover, because, so far as I recollec’, 
the party was gone several hours before they come back agin’.” 

“At any rate, I suppose—Dick what’s his name ?—Dick 
Jennings, can tell me all about it ?”’ 

“ Dick Jennings could tell you all about it, I dessay, if he was 
alive, but he’s been dead these twenty years ; so I’m afraid he 
can't give you much information now, though he was a chap as 
was always willing to oblige a gentleman, and that | will say.” 

‘Dear me, I’m sorry for that!” said Mr. Styles, turning the 
matter over in his mind. I’m sorry that man is dead.” 

“ So am I, sir, for that matter,’ returned the old ostler with a 
wink. ‘ He owed me a five pun’ note, and mavbe if he’d been 
still alive he’d have paid it me. I’m hard up enough now, and 
don’t get too many tips from gentlemen, goodness knows. ‘“ The 
Kentish Arms isn’t what it used to be.” 

Mr. Styles took the hint, and slipped two half.crown pieces into 
the willing hand which Joe extended. 

“What became of these people after this—after they were 
married, I mean—eh, Joe, can you tell me that?” 

‘* Well, sir,” replied Joe, gravely pocketing the coins, ‘‘ after 
they were married most likely they quarrelled, and then they had 
babies; people mostly do. They went away from the ‘ Kentish 
Arms,’ but where they went to, the Lord Harry knows.” 

‘* But is there no one who can give me any further information 
on the subject? I am quite willing to pay for it.’’ 

‘* Maybe, sir, there is a certain individual who could if he was 
minded,” returned Joe, significantly ; ‘‘ but if it was for any good 
end you asked him, that individual is not the most likely person, 
I guess, to answer you; and if it’s for a bad end, sir, if you'll 
excuse the liberty, | think you've no call to trouble about asking, 
as that individual is not likely to let you slip through his fingers.” 

Finding, indeed, that be could learn nothing further for the 
present, and feeling tolerably satistied with the success of his 
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researches hitherto, Mr. Styles turned his back on the “ Kentish 
Arms.” 

He left Dover the same morning by the mid-day London 
Express, and then directed his steps towards Lincoln’s-inn, hoping 
to arrive there before Mr. Baxter had quitted his chambers for 
the day. 


Mr. Baxter was at chambers, closely closeted with his friend, 
Dr. Lee, when Mr. Styles presented himself there at the termination 
of his journey. 

The little gentleman was at once summoned into the presence 
of the two friends to relate the result of his expedition. 

‘* Let us look at the portrait, Styles,” said Mr. Baxter. “‘ You 
have brought it with you, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, sir; it is in the next room,” returned his clerk, bustling 
into the outer office to fetch it. 

“Do you recognise the face, Dr. Lee ?” 

The doctor took the portrait into his hands, and gazed with 
emotion upon that pale, fair face, that rich, flowing, auburn hair. 

“Yes,” said he, drawing a deep breath, ‘‘it is the same, It 
is the face of my patient on that memorable night.” 

Mr. Styles proceeded with his narrative. When he spoke of the 
elopement and especially of the marriage in that unknown Kentish 
church, the face of Dr. Lee turned deathly pale. 

‘‘The villain!” he ejaculated between his teeth, handing 
Baxter a newspaper. ‘‘ Look, Baxter, at this!” 

It was the Morning Post, and there, in the announcements of 
fashionable events, the lawyer read these words :— 

‘* We are enabled to announce the approaching marriage at an 
early date of Miss Maud, the daughter of the late — Linden, Esq., 
of Hamley, with Sir Jasper Estcourt, Bart., Brooklands, in Kent.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MAUD LINDEN’S ENGAGEMENT. 


Wnuat mockery is there in a peal of bells,—wedding-bells, to 
wit! 

Gentle reader, look around you and reflect! Are there no 
connubial couples within the limits of your respectable circle of 
acquaintance, who weut to church in light flowery garments, amid 
a blaze of smiles, a halo of exultant hopes, and the frantic clamour 
of those mocking bells; are there none of these, [ say, whose 
marriages, if bells conld be prophetic, would have been more con. 
gruously heralded by a funeral clang? If not, happy reader, te 
have such happy friends. 47 
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But no; let us be candid, and confess that all marriages are not 
made in heaven, or at least, if they?are so, that some of them are 
intended as a wholesome chastisement for our worldly sins; a 
moral tonic to make us cling less tenaciously to our mundane 
career, and strengthen our desires towards an after life: a sort of 
bitter sweet, with the sweets at the beginning, and a terrific ex- 
tention of the bitterness to the end ! 

There are marriages, thank God! which begin in love and end 
in love—love of a richer kind than youth can comprehend ; where 
two young hearts become united, but grow more tenaciously 
attached with the progress of years, like the climbing ivy that 
clambers upon an old church wall ; or like the mortar of that wall 
upon which the ivy climbs,—which grows stronger, as it is beaten 
by the storms of ages, till it becomes like the stone itself. Possibly, 
if we take the medium, we shall find that such marriages as that 
of, let us say, our friends the Jones’s, are fairly happy in the long- 
run. Jones espoused his wife because, she was a good girl and pretty ; 
she took Jones because he was respectable, possessed an income and 
“ proposed.”” Neither of them expected very much of the other so 
neither was disappointed. ‘They like each other as well now as when 
they first became man and wife. Each extols the matrimonial state, 
and both have a fair share of domestic comfort. They quarrel 
sometimes ; and Jones generally caves in, making atonement for 
his sins by the purchase of a new silk dress. If Jones died to- 
morrow, Mrs. Jones would be afflicted with hysterical grief, would 
put on widow’s weeds, and would marry again in a twelvemonth, 
it Mr. Brown should make her an offer; nor would she believe, 
that it was poor Jones’s money that induced Brown to ask her for 
her delicate little band. 

There are also marriages, besides these marriages, dear reader, 
which, in the humble opinion of the present writer, are not con- 
cocted in heaven, but owe their origin to elsewhere. These are 
marriages de convenance :—purely and simply so. Doubtless they 
are made with good intentions by those who are supposed to under. 
stand such matters better than we. But what are good intentions 
worth, look you ? Is there not a certain place—beyond the shore of 
England, let us hope—that is said to be paved with them? Surely 
money and all other such articles are good in their way ; but may 
they not be purchased too dearly ! 

Did not the greatest novelist of this age describe his keen- 
witted heroine, who had been to the Royal Academy show, and who 
was betrothed to a nobleman whom she did not love, as walking 
through the house afterwards with a placard on her back, 
announcing that she, like the picturesin the Exhibition, had been 
éé sold ” 
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And so had poor Maud Linden sold herself, when she had agreed 
to accept the offer which Sir Jasper Estcourt pressed upon her. 

After that day, when Sir Jasper had urged her to think 
favourably of his suit, he had, true to his promise, left her to con- 
sider his proposal, without molestation or even the pressure which 
might have been pardoned in an eager lover. He had spoken a 
few words, full of earnest dignity to Mrs. Linden ; before he left the 
house that day, and afterwards for the next few wooke he had visited 
Hamley occasionally only, as if he were actuated by a generous 
impulse of not obtruding himself too much upon the girl. The 
most he had permitted himself upon these occasions was an eloquent 
glance from his expressive eyes—he appeared to have quite left. off 
wearing his spectacles—a pressure of the hand pregnant with emo- 
tion, and perhaps just a word or two, spoken in his softest and 
richest tones. 

Nevertheless, Sir Jasper was probably very anxious as to the 
success of his suit ; and was desirous to press it at the very earliest 
opportunity. He was well aware, however, that he had an ally 
in Mrs. Linden, who would further his views, so far as her influence 
upon her daughter could do so. ‘The truth was that Sir Jasper 
was very deeply in debt, and he had been pacifying certain of his 
creditors by the prospects of his approaching alliance with Maud ;— 
when—as probably those gentlemen had ascertained—large funds 
would be at his disposal. 

That the baronet entertained some such views as these was 
ascertained by Mr. Richard Dowving, who, unfortunately for himself, 
had certain monetary obligations still wnsettled, towards an 
Israelitish gentleman who lived near Bedford Square, and who—as 
he informed Dick—had in his possession an inconvenient amount 
of paper bearing Sir J jasper’s signature. 

“My dear Moss,” Sir Jasper had said confidentially to this 
gentleman, bear with mea liitle longer, and everything shall be 
squared up between us, to the last shilling. The girl is sure to have 
me, Moss, and then there is forty thousand pounds, old boy! and 
you, you old rascal! shall get your two hundred per cent. But 
really you must give me time ; and you must let me have a couple 
of hundreds or so, to carry me on the meantime. Be reasonable, 
my dear fellow; without help I cannot succeed. IfI succeed, you 
succeed ; if I fail in this match, | am ruined, and you will never 
obtain a penny-piece.” 

“Dat ish all very vell, mine dear Sir Jasper,” replied Mr. 
Moss, in the mildest of tones ; ‘‘ but supposing, my tear sir, that 
the young lady should tecline de honour of your hand ?” 

“ But she won’t decline,’ returned Sir Jasper, confidently. * In 
the first place, the yirl is head-over-heels in love with me,” 
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“Dat ish goot, toubtless,”’ interposed Mr. Moss, sceptically, 
however. : 

‘In the second place, if she refuses me she and her family are 
ruined, while even then I shall obtain five thousand pounds, Moss, 
which will more than help me to square off with you. In the third 
place, the girl’s mother is all on my side, and if she had the money, 
’gad, I could and would marry her /”’ 

All this Mr. Downing gleaned from Mr. Moss, when he went 
to puy that gentleman a few pounds on account out of his last 
quarter’s salary, having incidentally mentioned to the usurer the 
fact of his recent visit to Brooklands. The information thus casually 
obtained was subsequently detailed to Arthur Beresford, and the 
author, without professing any miraculous power of penetrating the 
the thoughts or actions of Sir Jasper Estcourt, is thus enabled to 
place them before the reader. 

Considering these facts, it must be conceded that Sir Jasper 
assumed the réle of middle-aged lover very cleverly when next he 
ventured to broach the subject to Maud. 

He had ridden over to Hamley, one bright August day, and, 
havin» put up his horse, proceeded to the cottage on foot. He 
had found Mrs. Linden sitting at work in the parlour; and the 

r widow, who was grateful for the respectful attention and 
sympathy which the baronet never neglected to show her, was 
pleased at his arrival, and soon let him know that Maud was 
somewhere in the garden at the back of the house. 

Accordingly, after a little filial demonstration on the part of 
Sir Jasper towards the widow, he took an early opportunity of 
slipping from the room into the garden. 

He did not perceive Maud at first, but pursuing bis search, 
he presently discovered the edge of a muslin dress peeping through 
the lattice-work of a little summer-house; and then it was not 
long before Maud’s pretty face, bending over some needlework, 
met his view. 

Pretty, bnt oh! how pale and sorrowful had that sweet face 
become during the few short weeks since her father’s death! She 
was not aware of Sir Jasper’s approach, being either too pensively 
concerned in her musing or too preoccupied by her needlework. 
She was, therefore, unconscious that the baronet had halted with- 
in six yards of where she was sitting, and, with finger to his lips, 
appeared to hesitate whether to interrupt her or not. 

* Maud !"’ he said, in a low, soft voice. 

The girl was startled, and glanced up quickly at the sound. 
Her face turned paler even than it was before, and there was an 

ion of fear upon it. 

“T have alarmed you, my poor child! I was wrong to come 


upon you so suddenly, when you fancied yourself alone !” 
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And Sir Jasper with much fatnerly tenderness, into which, how- 
ever, he contrived to throw just a touch of love-like sentiment, 
entered the summer-house, gently pressed Maud’s hand, and seated 
himself by her side. 

“No, Sir Jasper, you have not alarmed me,’’ replied the 
girl quietly, and permitting her eyes to fall again instantly upon 
her work. 

‘*Not Well, I am glad of that; for you seemed startled when 
I spoke to you, Maud. You were thinking of me, perhaps? Were 
you ?”’ 

Maud did not answer for a moment, but kept her eyes re- 
solutely to her work. Her hands trembled slightly, and Sir Jasper 
observed the fact. 

“Were you thinking of me, Maud?’’ he urged softly, laying 
his hand upon her shoulder. ‘May I hope, my dear child, 
that so unworthy a creature was really in your mind, just 
now ?” 

“IT was thinking of you, Sir Jasper, certainly,’ answered 
Maud, but neither smiling in the least, nor raising her eyes. 

Sir Jasper was unable to resist a laugh. 

“You don’t maxe the admission in the most complimentary of 
tones, my dear,” he said. “ However, I will be thankful for small 
mercies. I am glad, at all events, Maud, that you have not 
permitted my unworthy image quite to slip out of your mind. 
Do you know that since I parted from you that afternoon—you 
remember which I mean, when I told you that I would come to you 
again— your image, Maud, has never been absent from my memory ! 
Do you know that I am always thinking of you ?”’ 

‘* You are always very kind to me, I know.” 

“Who could help being kind to you, my poor child ?”’ returned 
the gentleman, gently taking and retaining her hand, “It is 
something far more than kindness, Maud, that I feelfor you. It ig 
love, dear, not the wild and burning, but transient, fancy of a 
youth, but the calm and earnest affection of a man, who, I am 
aware, has passed the meridian of his life. Such a love is not too 
readily created, my dear, but, created, it endures—it endures with 
life. If you crush it, you crush all earthly hopes. Will you 
crush mine, Maud? That night I told you to take time to think : 
I bade you not to reject me hastily, I entreat you now ; for if you 
do, you may—oh ! my girl, I do not desire to say anything that 
may appear a threat to influence you, but you may bitterly regret 
that you have killed my hopes, and driven me to despair 8 

Sir Jasper had indeed worked himself to a state of apparent ex- 
citement, his hand trembled violently as it convulsively pressed 
Maud’s soft little one, which it still retained. 
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She was almost terrified by his vehemence, but mustering all 
her courage and dignity, she withdrew her hand. 

“ What do you mean Sir Jasper?” she said, rising. ‘‘ Do you 
threaten violence to the lady whom you woo to become your 
wife ?” 

“Violence to you, Maud?’ ejaculatedjher elderly lover, with 
vebemence. ‘ Heaven forbid that I should ever injure a hair of 
that dear head! It is not you I threaten, but myself. If you 
destroy all the happiness that life can possess for me, why should 
I live? lf——” 

“ You surely don’t mean that you would kill yourself ?’’ cried 
the poor girl, aghast at the very idea. 

‘‘T hope not, Maud,”’ replied the baronet with tragical calm- 
ness. ‘‘I trust I might be delivered from such an act; but I 
cannot say. But, my darling,do not drive me to desperation, 
Say you will be my wife.” 

Maud hesitated a moment as she stood there before him. She 
was calm and dignified, but her face and lips were absolutely 
white. 

“Listen to me, Sir Jasper Estcourt,’’ she replied. “I have 
been expecting you to renew this question, and I have prepared 
myself to answer it. Ido notlove you. I feel [ never—no, I never 
can love you—at least, as I know a wife should love the husband 
of her choice. I respect and esteem you greatly, for my mamma 
regards you highly, and—and—so do i. ItI do not accept your 
offer, [am aware that poverty must be my lot ; for that I would 
not care but for my mamma and my brother’s sake. I will give 


you my hand if you are willing to accept it after this statement 
I have made,”’ 


‘* My darling !”’ 

Sir Jasper was about to seize her hand with a lover’s enthusiasm, 
but sho hastily waved him off. 

‘* Stay!’ she cried, excitedly, “hear all I have to say. For 
their sake I give you my hand. It is on condition that they 
are helped by the fortune, the detestable fortune, that on my 
marriage with you I understand will become mine. On that 
condition | accept the offer you have honoured me by making ; and 
believe me, Sir Jasper, that though I feel I cannot love you as I 
ought, I will do my duty; I will try—oh, I will try—to make you 
a good wife !”’ 

Her hand rested in his a moment, and then a convulsive sob 
choked her, and she rushed towards the house. 

Sir Jasper looked after her retreating form, and blew his nose. 

“Bon! c’est un fait accompli!” he muttered with a shrug. 
‘* The money will be mine; that is agreeable! Pleasant, also, to 
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be informed by one’s future wife that she detests him, and marries 
him for the sake of her charming mamma. She is a fine girl, 
certainly, and looks equally charming in smiles as in tears !”” 

In this way Maud Linden became engaged to Sir Jasper, and 
the latter was careful that his forthcoming marriage should be 


speedily announced—well aware that his creditors were much 
interested in the fact. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACK. 


STARTLED by the discoveries made by Mr: Styles, and the 
revelations made by Mrs. Meadows, as to the antecedents of Sir 
Jasper Estcourt, Dr. Lee was fully determined to leave no stone 
unturned until either the contemplated marriage of that gentleman 
wi-h his niece, Maud Linden, was broken off, or those terrible 
facts which implicated the character of Sir Jasper were fully 
investigated and satisfactorily explained. 

The great difficulty Dr. Lee had to encounter was this,—that 
Sir Jasper Estcourt appeared to have gained a complete ascendancy 
and power over Mrs. Linden’s mind. Whether she was influenced 
by some peculiar power of personal fascination which the baronet 
possessed over most people with whom he came in contact; whether 
the poor lady’s mind was affected by her. recent misfortunes, 
and she had thus become too susceptible to the kindness and 
deferential respect which Sir Jasper never neglected to show her ; 
or whether she was unduly elated at the prospect of her daughter 
etfecting a marriage apparently so eligible,—certain it is that she 
had become overwhelmingly fond of her daughter’s elderly suitor, 
blind to his faults, and that she placed implicit trust and confi- 
dence in his honour and integrity. 

Dr. Lee had, indeed, quite offended his sister-in-law by venturing 

to warn her of the reputation Sir Jasper had acquired at the clubs 
and among the society of the families to which Dr. Lee had pro. 
fesional access. She said that doubtless in his youth Sir Jasper 
had been wild—most young men with rank and fortune were wild 
in their youth: but since he had now settled down a respectable 
middle-aged man, quite young enough for Maud, who would find 
the advantage of marrying a man a few years older than herself, 
she did not consider him much the worse on that aecount. No 
one could deny that he was clever, handsome, and devoted to Maud, 
as well as dutiful and attentive to herself; and that for her part 
she did not wish to listen to the ill-natured scandal of ladies who 
were envious because Sir Jasper bad not thought proper to marry 
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their daughters ; and that, in fact, she did not believe there was a 
word of truth in the detestable stories they were wicked enough to 
circulate. 

“As for you, Doctor,’ added the widow, with quivering 
nostrils and flashing eye, “I am surprised that a man of your 
experience and knowledge of the world should lend yourself to 
assist the machinations of a coterie of envious mothers and jealous 
girls.’’ 

“ My dear Elizabeth,’ pleaded the Doctor, ‘I merely tell you, 
in warning, what I hear of Sir Jasper Estcourt in good society that 
is likely to be well-informed ; and I will add that, personally, I 
have reasons to suspect the character—at least, in early life—of 
the gentleman whom you sanction, for the sake of mere worldly 
prosperity, as Maud’s future husband. She is your daughter, it 
is true; but remember, she is also my niece, and that I consider 
it my duty to watch over her future welfare and happiness.” 

‘““ And do you think, Robert, that / don’t watch over the poor 
child’s welfare and happiness ?’’ retorted the lady, bursting into a 
flood of angry and indignant tears. ‘ ‘I'o say that I would sacri- 
fice my child for mere worldly prosperity too! For shame of you, 
Robert, for shame! If you insult a mother with such brutal in- 
sinuations as those, I do not wish to see you in my house. Go, 
sir, leave me and my children in our desolation; the generous and 
noble-hearted gentleman, whom you and your base friends malign, 
will not desert me. In him I feel I can trust—aye! my very life ; 
aud to him I will confide my darling’s happiness, which is dearer to 
me than life.”’ 

Cursing the wrong-headedness of all women—which was very 
unfair and ungrateful, seeing that the ladies constituted Dr. Lee’s 
chief patients—the worthy pbysician had quitted the little house 
at’ Hamley, and had taken the earliest opportunity of consulting 
his friend, Mr. Baxter, upon the subject which lay so closely to his 
heart. 

During that consultation Mr. Stvles had returned from his 
expedition to Walling, and made the revelations before recorded. 

‘“* But what is to be done, Baxter ?’’ the Doctor had exclaimed, 
despairingly throwing out his palms. 

The lawyer rubbed his nose with the feather of a quill pen that 
he held in his hand. 

‘*It is clear that it is perfectly useless arguing with Mrs. 
Linden while she is in the present frame of mind,” he observed 
‘*—at least, unless we have plainly Sir Jasper’s guilt brought home 
to him. I pity the poor girl from my heart. I entertain no 

doubt that she does not care for this fellow a jot, and that she 
has consented to the marriage as a sort of sacrifice to her family 
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—to her foolish mother especially, who has doubtless persuaded 
her into it.” 

**Couldn’t you urge the matter, Baxter?” said Dr. Lee. 

The other laughed and sbook his head. 

“Tf you have failed, my dear fellow, what chance should 
I have? Besides, I will own that I Aave said a word or two at 
different times, and the old lady nearly snapped my head off.”’ 

The final outcome of this conversation was that Arthur Beres. 
ford, who was known to be fundamentally interested in Sir Jasper’s 
affairs, and more then suspected by Mr. Baxter to be deeply 
concerned in the affairs of Maud Linden, was summoned to a 
consultation. 

It had become a fixed idea of Arthur Beresford, not only that 
his mother was still alive, but that she was incarcerated in that 
mysterious little turret chamber at Brooklands. He had discussed 
this theory with his frienl, Dick Downing, till both of them had 
become excited to the highest degree ; and Dick had been almost 
won over to share the same romantic belief. Now, Arthur stated 
his notion to two elder and certainly less romantically disposed 
men. He was earnest in communicating his views and half apolo- 
getic, for he rather expected to have those views ridiculed as 
utterly preposterous and absurd. ‘To his surprise he found Mr. 
Baxter, as well as Styles, his clerk, quite disposed to think there 
was a basis of truth in the conjecture. Dr. Lee had always enter- 
taincd the idea that the girl, whom he had attended as a patient, 
was a prisoner in Sir Jasper’s hands. 

** Oh, if I could but rescue her!’’ he exclaimed, as he ardently 
scanned the lineaments of that portrait which Dr. Lee had identi- 
fied as the unknown mother who had given the young man his 
life. “ Oh, if it should be left to me that / could restore my unhappy 
mother from deati: to life .”’ 

“You must not forget, Arthur, that if you found your mother 
still alive, you would not find her as you see her there !” interposed 
the physician with a sigh. ‘‘She was a girl then; but a quarter 
of a century had flown since the strange adventures of that night.”’ 





That same night Mr. Styles was despatched upon a new mission, 
which took him into the heart of Kent. Ar: hur Beresford, also, 
was to start in the same direction in three days’ time, but he 
was to proceed to Dover, at which town Mr, Styles had arranged 
to join him. 

When those three days had expired, and the hour of his depar- 
ture impatiently waited for had arrived, our hero started on his 
journey, sanguine of success. He, in conjunction with the sbarp- 
witted little lawyer's clerk, had planned a scheme to penetrate the 
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mystery which enshrouded Brooklands and its ‘inscrutable proprietor. 
Probably at Arthur’s heart lay the dormant and undefined hope 
that if he could accomplish this, the baronet’s marriage with Maud 
Linden might be frustrated also. 

One thought chilled the young man’s blood. It was this: if 
Mary Godwin were his mother, as, indeed, he could not doubt, who 
was his father? Could Sir Jasper be he—the man against whom 
he was plotting, and his hated rival for Maud Linden’s hand ? 
No; he could not entertain that belief. He had seen the baronet 
face to face, and there had been no sympathy between them. He 
was his rival simply, and the villain upon whom he would avenge 
the wrongs of his ill-fated mother, who had been his victim in some 
unknown crime. 

“Tf Ido not end this somehow, I feel I shall go mad,”’ he 
murmured, with a groan, burying his face in his hands. ‘“ These 
thoughts distract me,—great Heaven! what am I to do?’’ 

Then he shook off this agony, and stern resolve took possession 
of his face. 

“*T will end it; I will penetrate this mystery that hangs like a 
cloud about the history of my birth. For Maud Linden’s sake, 
also, I will not flinch from the task that is before me. Look to 
yourself, Sir Jasper Estcourt, for there shall be a battle betwixt 
you and me!” 

As he uttered that threat, and started forward on his journey 
to fulfil it, he little knew that Sir Jasper was preparing for the 
approaching struggle ! 

The baronet had been already warned ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE WARNING. 


Yes; poor Dick Downing had been the unconscious means of 
placing Sir Jasper Estcourt upon the alert. 

During that interview between him and the old Jew money- 
lender of Bedford.square, to which reference has already been 
made; Mr. Moss gave so much information to Dick about Sir 
Jasper, and seemed so disposed to entertain anything but kindly 
feelings towards that gentleman, that Dick very incautionsly let 
fall a hint, that some proceedings were about to be instituted against 
the baronet, in regard to certain transactions of his early life, which 
might actually effect his personal liberty. 

‘* His liberty, my tear sir?’’ ejaculated the sympathetic Mr. 
Moss: “You tont mean tat, Misther Towding. De tammed 
governments have appolished imprisonments for tebt now; and, 
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mein Gott! Sir Chasper has surely never been. guilty of a 
crime ?”” 

Dick made no answer to this, but shrugged his shoulders, and 
wished the old money-lender ‘‘ Good day.” 

Scarcely had he quitted the house, ere Mr. Moss, with mar- 
yellous activity for his age, called to his servant to bring him his 
best black suit of clothes and his newest hat. In these he quickly 
arrayed himself, and trotted westwards to the club-house, of which 
he knew Sir Jasper Estcourt was a member. 

Fortune favoured him: Sir Jasper was in town, aud at that 
moment in the coffee.room of the club. 

Mr. Moss forwarded his name, and presently the baronet, with 
an angry brow, came to see him. 

“What tbe devil do you mean, Moss, by hunting me out 
here?’’ he exclaimed. 

“My tear Sir Chasper,”’ returned his visitor, holding up his 
his hands in depreciation, “ I have come for your goot.”’ 

And thereupon, he related to his patron the hints which Dick 
had indiscreetly permitted to fall from his lips. 

Sir Jasper listened in silence, smiled, and stroked his beard. 

‘So the gentleman who communicated to you this information 
was named Downing ?”’ he observed. ‘‘A young gentleman en. 
gaged as as clerk in Somerset House, I believe ?” 

“Oh, My tear Sir Chasper, to you know de shentleman?”’ 
replied Mr. Moss, in some alarm, lest he should have let himself 
intoa scrape. ‘‘I hope Sir Chasper, you vill not repeat tode 
young shentleman vat I have mentioned to you. Pesides, Misther 
Downing did not give me vat you call information—-not vone word. 
He just made von remark vich I tought, as a frien’, Sir Chasper, 
I would let you know.” 

The baronet thanked the old miser, observing, that he supposed 
it was not to the interest of Mr. Moss that he should get into 
trouble until a settlement between them had been made, He 
added, in a tone of easy carelessness, which did not deceive the old 
man, that he was not aware of anything except his debts that need 
cause him any uneasiness personally. 

To this proposition his auditor smirkingly answered, that he did 
not for a moment imagine tbat his “‘tear Sir Chasper” had had 
any causejfor alarm ; but that as a friend—if Sir Chasper would 
pardon the liberty of his venturing to use such a familiar term, 
he could not suffer his head to rest in sleep that night, until he had 
communicated what he had heard. 

“You did quite right, my dear Moss—you did quite right,” 
replied the baronet. ‘ But tell me this, did Mr. Downing say any- 
thing to indicate the nature of the proceedings that were about to 
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be instituted against me? Did you gather who were the agents 
moving in the affair? Did he Aimself appear,—so far as you could 
judge—to have any animus against me ?”’ 

To all these questions Mr. Moss was constrained to shake his 
wicked old head, and answer ‘“ No.” 

Sir Jasper hesitated and seemed to be pondering a certain 
question in his mind, unable to decide whether he should ask iv or 
not. At last seemingly he resolved that he would. But there was 
a heightened colour in his face which did not escape the keen grey 
eves of the old man. 

“] will be frank with you, Moss,” he said in a manner that was 
intended to exhibit his frankness. ‘This young Downing is an 
acquaintance of mine. I don’t know much of him, it is true, and 
this rather the more surprises me that he should be hinting any- 
thing in my disfavour. He was, however, staying with me at 
Brooklands for a few days, about a month or six weeks ago. Did he 
allude to that visit in his talk with you! Did that visit appear 
to you to be in any way associated with his remarks ?” 

To this question, also, the money-lender answered, “ No;’’ and 
soon afterwards, having briefly alluded to the financial relations 
existing between them, and the probability of an early settlement, 
Mr. Moss bade his patron good evening, and returned to the 
neighbourhood of Bedford Square. 

The foregoing dialogue was furnished to tbe historian by Me. 
Moss himself, when under pressure, at a subsequent period it 
became clear to the wind of that gentleman that, for once in his 
life, it would be advisable to speak the truth. 

Mr. Moss had notlong left tbe portico of the ‘‘ New Erechterium,” 
when Sir Jasper Estcourt, with a travelling rug and valise, also 
emerged therefrom, and eutered a cab, and was driven eastward 
towards London Bridge. 

Sir Jasper was quite unconscious that a military-looking 
man, who was idly lounging against the club-house-steps, hastily 
beckoned auother cab—a Hansom—and that this latter vehicle, 
through all the crowded City streets, was closely following his own. 


Maud Linden's Lovers. 














Beatewe Tyldesley. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY.* 


Beatrice TYLDESLEY—a brunette, with magnificent black eyes, 
fringed by long eyelashes, features delicately formed, and teeth 
like pearls, her graceful figure never seen to greater advantage, 
or more at home, than on horseback—is a charming creation of 
Lancashire old halls and of Jacobite times. Possibly some will 
find greater interest attached to the characters of Colonel Tyldesley, 
her cousin, who died defending his ancestral home; in Sir John 
Fenwick, who perished on Tower Hill; in the hero—Walter 
Crosby—a natural son of King James’s, and who saves his royal 
parent’s life at St. Germain; but still Beatrice, spite of her 
religious and political convictions, which approach the confines of 
fanaticism, wins precedence by her self-devotion, her steadfastness, 
and her consistency, amid the numerous and varied trials in- 
separable from the eventful epoch in which she lived. 

Captain Bridges and his Dutch dragoons play an important 
part in that portion of the story which attaches itself to Lancashire 
plots and conspiracies; and the Jacobite trials at Manchester, in 
which the clever informer, Lunt, is so amusingly outwitted by the 
Lancashire gentry, also constitute a most interesting, and histori- 
cally important, episode in this stirring story. 

But Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth has not, as in some of his 
previous sketches of Jacobite times in Lancashire, confined himself 
to that and neighbouring counties. Beatrice Tyldesley, as maid 
of honour to the Queen of King James, passes much of her time 
at St. Germain, where her remarkable beauty and liveliness of 
manner did not fail to create a yreat sensation among the young 
gallants who accompanied the Grand Monarque in his frequent 
visits to the court at St. Germain, and involved poor Walter Crosby 
in many troubles and anxieties. 

Seldom has the fine old mass of buildinys, with its magnificent 
—nay, it is not too much to say, its wonderful terrace—raised, as 
it is, above the rict:ly wooded valley of the Seine, been so pictu- 
resquely described as in the present work. ‘The attempt made, by 
an Orange miscreant—Hendrik Vandaalen—to assasinate the de- 
posed monarch, and happily frustrated by Walter Crosby’s activity, 
lends life to the locality, if it were needed, But with James II.’s 
own peculiarities, Mary of Modena’s Italian spirit and love of 
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conspiracy, a ministry and council—all the forms of a real court 
still kept up—the youny prince, at that epoch, in the interesting 
age of a promising boyhood, and the frequent visits, and life-like 
‘portraits of Louis XIV., and of Madame de Maintenon—the last 
piously sentimental attachment of a monarch unstable only in 
his affections,—nothing is wanting to fill up the canvas in a 
manner familiar to the skilful artist, and which enables him to 
restore life and animation to that splendid pile, with its many 
historical antecedents, which is known as the Chateau de St. 
Germain. 

Then, too, there is the Forest—one of the largest in France— 
in whose endless varieties of beautiful rides and drives, through 
avenues and groves, James II. ever took the greatest delight. One 
day it was a pic-nic at the old hungting-lodge, used by Henri IV., 
and called the Pavillon de la Muette, or “ of the hounds ;”’ another, 
it was a glorious cavalcade, brightened by beauty, in shady 
avenues where the old denizens of the forest flung their gigantic 
arms across the sward and formed an arch over the heads of the 
gaily-attired chasseurs; but still, it was ever the same thing—a 
picture full of life and beauty—nature and art contrasted in their 
utmost loveliness. 

But even these charming scenes are surpassed, in one sense, by 
the author’s,description of the Monastery of La Trappe—a large 
gloomy-looking pile, situated in the midst of lakes and woods. The 
valley in which this religious retreat was placed seemed, indeed, to 
be cut off from the world, being further entirely surrounded by 
mountains. Yet so embosomed was the monastery itself in woods 
and lakes, that the royal party had to wind about the former, and 
to skirt the latter, before they could reach the solemn portals of 
the austere brotherhood. And in this wood, and at some 
distance from the monastery, in a hermitage little better than a 
shed, almost buried in the trees, lived Brother Nazaire, who before 
becoming a monk and a hermit, was ‘‘ the brave and once gal- 
liard” Sir Thomas Stanley. The antecedents of the Abbe de 
Rancé, head of the monastery, and in the world known as Count 
Armand de Rancé, which are related at length, were still more 
strange and romantic. The deep and solemn tone in which the 
author makes the recluse speak of his miserable hut as mightier 
than the brightest palace, and of earth's splendours as growing 
dim before celestial glories, surpass in eloquence almost anything 
that has previously come from the writer’s pen. We have not much 
patience with the heroine’s fantastic waywardness, when inclined 
to withdraw from a world she was born to adorn; but it is a very 
different thing when, after a life of feverish anxieties, from amidst 
courtly gaieties and ardent strifes, an aged man retires to one of 
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calm and philosophic meditation; and Brother Nazaire’s words 
were calculated to have a permanant influence upon a kingly 
temperament, so thoughtful as at times to have been termed 
moody. 

It is not in our power to make even mention of other striking 
scenes in the work; as more especially Queen Mary, and, subse- 
gently, King William at Kensington; Mr. Aaron Smith and his 
satellites at Old Whitehall; Sir John Fenwick at Hurst Place 
and in the Tower; suffice it that, apart from descriptions full of 
animation, and scenes replete with deepest interest, there are in- 
cidents enough in the story to more than maintain the well-earned 
reputation of its indefatigable author. 



































Brief and Various. 


BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 


DR, SCHLIEMANN’S COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. WestroppP, ina letter tothe Atheneum (No. 2626), points 
out that the bronze key found with the treasures would appear to 
completely quash Dr. Schliemann’s view, that the gold ornaments 
found in the chest were of ‘Trojan origin: “ According to the best 
archeoloyical authorities, keys belong to a Roman period only.” 
But is not this begging the question! The best authorities have 
vot yet had Trojan relics to deal with ; and if a bronze key is found 
among them, it would only go to prove that, contrary to hitherto 
received opinion, such were known to the Trojans. It is probable, 
however, that other corroborative evidence will yet be brought 
forward to show that the treasures belong to a later date. 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS. 


IF we imagine (says an Indian Paper), as Mr. Bright no doubt 
does, that vernacular (i.e. native) newspapers are an index to ver- 
nacular opinion, the means expounded -by one of these papers for 
preventing famines and of providing for a famine fund, should 
recommend itself to the economical school. ‘The Governor 
General,”’ says one of these learned pundits, “ should forbid the sahib 
loge to kill vultures and jackals, which would then be left for the 
lower classes to feed on when the next famine came. This advice, 
as we kuow, was neglected ; and behold, the famine in Madras!”’ 


MERV AND HERAT. 


GREAT interest attaches itself to these two centres of popu- 
lation on the frontiers of Persia, Central Asia and Afghanistan, 
as a possible route of approach to India by the irrepressible 
Muscovite. Captain Marsh, of the Bengal cavalry, states in a 
recently published work, entitled, ‘‘ 4 Ride through Islam,” &c., 
(Tinsley Brothers), but this upon mere hearsay, that since the 
destruction of Merv by the Amir of Bokhara in 1787, it has never 
been rebuilt, and that it is now simply the chief camp of the 
Turkomans. At certain seasons of the year, after harvest, the 
tribes (the ‘Tekke, the Sarik, Salor, and Kara Turkomans) 
assemble there with the produce of farm or flock, and pitch their 
black goat’s-hair or felt tents amid the ruins of the ancient Shab 
Jihan. In the great heats the town is again deserted, the river 
Murgheab being (bea nearly and often quite dry, 
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Vaémbéry has given a very unfavourable account of the present 
condition of Herat or Hirat, which he, however, admits to be 
rightly named the gate or key of Central Asia; and he adds, what 
is of some importance, that it needs only some attack, no 
matter by whom, to be made upon the place, for the Herati to be 
the first to take up arms against the Afghans, Vambéry was also 
struck, as was Captain Marsh, with the beautiful immense plain 
called Jalghai Herat, and which with its scattered groups of villages, 
its numerous canals, and exceeding fertility, constitutes the wealth 
of the town, once under the nominal rule of Major Todd, during 
whose government the Herati saw more earnestness and self-sacrifice 
with respect to the ransdming of the slaves than they had ever 
heard of before on the part of a ruler. The tradition, indeed, 
obtains in Herat, that the unfortunate Stoddart and Conolly lost 
their lives in the attempt to ransom the Heratis pining in captivity 
at Bokhara. Hence are the inhabitants, whether Shiah or Sunnis, 
said alike to long most for the rule of the English, whose feelings 
of humanity and justice have led them to forget the great differences 
in religion and nationality. 

Captain Marsh’s account of the fortifications of the city in the 
present day derives the greater interest from the fact that, in the 
actual condition of Merv, it would most probably be made the 
out-post of resistance to the Russians, should they, after letting 
loose the Afghans against us, attempt to approach that line: 

“Next morning I went for a ride outside the walls. They 
have been so often knocked down and rebuilt—in 1833 by 
Prince Abbas Mirza, and the last time by the Persians during the 
siege in 1856, when it was taken, and its chief, Mahomed Yusuf, 
sent to Teheran and murdered—that the present ones are built on 
the top of a high mound of vast thickness, the accumulated débris 
of a hundred generations. The ditch is very deep and broad, and 
can be filled with water from the river at a short notice. There 
are four gates, all of which are on a level with the country out. 
side, consequently much lower than the actual wall. The ark 
stands out very prominently; and on the outer slope of the 
mound, between the ditch und the walls, are two covered ways, or 
fausse braye, one commanding the other; and lastly the walls 
themselves are well flanked by large bastions—a place of vast 
strength when protected by a resolute garrison, The circum- 
ference of the city is about a farsak,” a farsak equals 34 miles— 
“the interior nearly a mile square. It is commanded by two 
elevations, about 800 to 1000 yards distant,—Missula and Thaleh- 
berghy—but from neither can the interior of the city be actually 
seen, they being only on a level with the walls.” 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES ANTICIPATED. 


Wr learn from L’ Exploration (No. 62, Feb. 1878), that a 
map has been discovered in the Public Library of Lyons, in which 
the hydrographic system cf Central Africa, as determined by 
Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley, is 
all laid down as far back as 1701. This map is said to have been 
executed by the rev. fathers Placide de Saint-Amour, principal of 
the convent of Saint Francis, and Crispinien, of Toulon, and by the 
brothers Bonaventure and Gregory, monks of the same order. Father 
Gregory was, itis said, the celebrated Lyonnese geographer, Henry 
Marchand. As to the first, his name alone ought to have secured 
him success. It might seem strange to some that discoveries like 
these come after the events; but it is not so, for people are rarely 
qualified to judge of the merits of a map until further discovery 
comes to corroborate what a few years ago would have been 
looked upon as a revelation. 


OLD FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Boru France and Belgium, the former by the aid of a Société 
des Anciens Textes, the latter by the help and concurrence of the 
Academie Royale de Belgique, have been recently engaged, in imi- 
tation of several societies constituted for the same purposes in this 
country, in reproducing works, and more especially poems, belong- 
ing to by-gone times. 

The Society for the Republication of Ancient Texts, founded in 
1876, has supplied its subscribers with a large folio album, in 
which some of the most ancient specimens of the French language 
are ably and carefully reproduced, as also a volume of songs of 
the seventh century. Three songs, edited by M. G. Paris, with 
music by M. Gevaert, are rather artistic than popular, such as 
would .be designated as cortesanas in Spain. Not only were they 
never popular, in the true sense of the word—that is to say, made 
and sung by the people—but few of them furnished elements for 
that national poetry the vestiges of which are now so much sought 
after. 

The society has also published the A/iracles de Nostre—Dame, 
par Personnages, from a manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
which had, indeed, already been placed under contribution, and 
portions of which are attributed to Gautier de Coincy. Among 
the so-called “ miracles '’ is the history ‘‘ de l’ Abbesse que Nostre— 
Dame deffendi d’ Angoisse,’’ which, to say the least of it, is not 
very edifying. Amongst them, also, is the forty-sixth miracle of 
Gautier, who was himself indebted to Hermann and Hugues 
Farsit, from whom almost all the legends of the fifteenth century 
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were imitated in Spanish by Gonzalo de Berceo, As yet only two 
volumes of the Miracles have appeared. The whole will be com- 
prised in five volumes, and a sixth will be added, comprising a 
glossary and explanatory notes. 

M. Gaston Paris has, it is to be observed, reproduced under 
the titles of “‘ Les Sept Sages de Rome,” and “ L’ Ystoire des Sept 
Sages,’’ two separate versions of le Livre de Siadibad, a fiction of 
oriental origin, which was very popular in olden times. The story 
is that of a young prince falsely accused by his step-mother, and 
condemned to death by his father. Seven wise men discuss the 
question of the innocence or guilt of the youth, with his step- 
mother, and the interest lies in the alternations between life and 
death, as the argument is unfolded, but which ends in favour of 
the supposed culprit, and in the «disgrace of the queen. Such a 
theme was abundantly made use of by the old trouvéres, as also by 
Bocaccio and his numerous! imitators, and it furnished Moliére 
with his most amusing scene in Georges Dandin, where Angelica 
pretends to cast herself into a well. The story underwent, indeed, 
all kinds of modifications and changes in different hands and with 
the progress of time, and the public are indebted to M. Paris for 
the reproduction of these original texts. 

The Brun de la Montague, by M. Paul Meyer, is neither 
remarkable for imagipative powers nor for brilliancy of style; on 
the contrary, the discourses of the several actors in the poem are 
strongly flavoured with that monotonous prolixity which was so 
common in the fourteenth century. Guillaume de Palerne, although 
by no means a chef-d’ceuvre, was once very popular, and many of 
the adventures recorded in old song have found their way into the 
French spoken in the north-west in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It is edited and ably annotated by M. Michelant. 

M. de Puymaigre quoted Grimaltos and Montesinos as heroes 
of ancient Spanish romances, who could not be referred to the songs 
called ‘‘ Gestes.” But M. G. Paris first determined, in his Histoire 
Poétique de Charlemagne, the identity of Aiol with Montesinos, and of 
Elie with Grimaltos. M. Paris has now edited the text of Aiol, 
and M. de Puymaigre seems to give in his adhesion to this view of 
the subject (Poly-Biblion for March, 1878) the more readily as he 
had anticipated in his work, Vieux Auteurs Castillans (tom. 11, 
p. 303), that the romance of Montesinos might be of French origin. 

M. Scheler has particularly distinguished himself among the 
Belgic erudites by the number of ancient poems he has edited. In 
1874 he made his debit with Les Enfances Ogier, Berthe aux Grans 
Piés, and Beuves de Commarchis, all romances of the same poet, 

Adenés, or rather Adenet li Rois, for the first name is erroneous, 
although now generally adopted, These romances were not un- 
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known, and the first constitutes the sixth branch of the important 
cycle of Aymeri de Narbonne and his children ; and the second, with 
the quaint title, was edited by M. Paris in 1832, but not with 
that care which existing philological criticism demands, and which 
is to be met with in M. Scheler’s learned editions. 

The same “‘ romanist ” followed up these three volumes, which 
comprise, with Cléomadds, previously edited by M. Van Hasselt, 
all the known works of Adenet, by the Belgian trouvéres, from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. Among the most notable of a 
these are Quenes (Conon ?) de Béthune; Guillaume of the same 
town; Henri III., Duke of Brabant; Gilbert de Berneville ; 

Mathieu and Pierre de Gand ; Renaut de Trie; Jean de Tournay ; 

Jehan de Lefontaine of the same place; and Jocelyn de Bruges. 

Some of those had already been edited by M. Dinaux. There 

seems to be a dgubt about the reality of Renant de Trie. M. 

Scheler objects to the identification made in [ Histoire Littéraire de pe 
France, and by Dinaux with Renier de Trith, mentioned by | 
Villehardouio, and rather fancies a knight who figured in the 
tournament of Chauvency. M. de Puymaigre suggested the poet 
may be that good French Admiral who figured in the Victorial of 
Guttiere Diaz de Games. 

M. Scheler’s last volume contains the Bastars de Buillon, being 
a previously inedited continuation of Baudoutn de Sebdurg, pub- 
lished by M. Bocca. 

The Academy of Brussels has not neglected the old prose 
writers, whilst M. Scheler has been so ably and exhaustively 
editing the poets. The Chroniques de Jehan le Bel have been followed 
by the Lettres et Negociations de Philippe de Commines, and the 
Chroniques de Froissart. The public are indebted to Baron Kervyn 
de Lettenhove for those important and useful publications. It is 
becoming almost a question—more particularly in the reproduc- 
tion of old songs—whether in the modern passion for medieval 
revivals some publications are not once more brought into notice 
whose only merit lay in their having been long forgotten. 
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